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NURSING FOR MATERNITY AND 
CHILD HYGIENE* 


nst and Corresponding Secretary Prozvincial Board of Health 


Winnipeg, Man 


and the child are the ‘he t valuable work in maternal 

f any plan which has to do and child hygiene can be carried on only 
life, its protection and its in the home. It may be begun elsewhere, 
service. It is a matter of Dut it 1s in the home that the lessons 
importance, therefore, for are practiced and applied Cherefore, 
are interested in public health, the means of access to the home is a 
the form of it to which I briefly ™atter I 
definite planning as well, f the home 

is the citadel to be taken. This may be 


accomplished 


consideration and very 


keep in sympathetic touch with 
fHlow can we reach mothers? How 
children? How can we 

both the possibilities within 

iat make for health and hap 

on the other hand make for The school nurse, in the course of het 


him at the school, the place where children 


congregate. 


both ¢ These are matters lutv, meets child: and examines them 


ur most earnest consideration as well. ften in these specializing times 


he world is full of ag ie ie doe hing ore, hence, my plea 


M. S. FRASER, M.D., Fettow A.P.H.A. 

I many\ l nes ea WOTK iny 
] P mu } ( hy +1 rou 1,] 
as 


being, nor as a |, but just as an 
interested tri ) to help. 

After years ( e, | have failed 

to fin t ( ints being 

unable t 

ure en I ha ecollection of 

a case ea n my ¢ ence where thi 

nu to entrance tor. tive 

moment, due to misunderstanding on the 

t e motl ind the fear that sh 

thcial spying out the weak spots 

home conduct and defenses. But 

unders , the part of the 

ther a little later on, which by the 


way cam t her through her childre: 
| 


that same nurse was invited to their home 


hould not bear the label, and should 
never show in her conduct, mannet 
) ince W 1 the excepti n that 
while an of il duty in the school, ot 
when ¢ we nurs 
u wea simple u rm of 
nurse, which of itself gives a valuable 
lesson in h ene 
Having tound entrance to the home 
is the friend of the children on terms 
social equality, the task of the nurs« 
an be made a very light one in so tar 
is impress her advice upon the house 
hold is concerned The children have 
found a friend Most mothers like the 
riends of their children, and advice given 
to mothers and children about themselves 


is bound to have a salutary and far reach- 
ing influence in leading mothe 


rs to seek 
of the children as 


advice regarding such 
may be under school age, and to seek 
personal information that will make for 


the well being of the child yet unborn. 
And so the process of health education 


i 
preschool ages, and from postnatal to 
prenatal periods 


has progressed downward from school to 


Prenatal care is one of the most far 


reaching in its benefits of any service 


tl t can be riven It ten Sj] ells present 
safetv for the mother and means life. 
and enship tor the unborn 
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he only place in which 
rvice and advice can be properly giver 
with any certainty of its absorpti 
with any guarantee of its adoption 

e expectant mother in her own | 
\nd yet, it must not be forgotten 
uch work does not ordinarily fall wit 
the sc ype of the school nurse’s duties 


loing these helpful things in the ! 


he exceeds her school duties and be 
i prenatal worker. 
Sometimes it is the privilege of a nu 
be present in a community or 
n the home when a new life comes t 
\lways in such an event she is « 
upon to give first nursing aid. §S 
es she saves the life of a mot! 
‘ften she saves the life of a new! 
child. This service of good will assu 
to her a welcome forever after, not 
in that household, but in the neigh! 


hood as well. She has given advice 
far bevond that she has given hel; 
has exemplified in action that great 


ible of the traveler robbed and inju 


on his way to Jericho. She has 
veritable good Samaritan, and has ma 


her profession and work live up to 
sublime teaching of that parable, gi 
human aid where there was human n 

In another home she finds someon 
and suffering, remote from a physi 
In such cases the school nurse gives nu 
ing aid. She shows friends of the pati 
how to carry on until the physician 
the bedside nurse arrive, if these 
available, or until the patient is remoy 
to a hospital. Or, if an accident 
taken place, the nurse is called in 
gives first aid until the physician arriv 
doing her best to bring comfort and min! 
mize pain. Best of all, by her prom 
action she may succeed in saving a | 
These are not strictly the duties o! 
school nurse, for she is doing beds 
nursing and giving first aid, and 
equipped to do both. 

Sometimes in the visits to the h 
‘f her school children, the nurse « 
to a home where someone is the vi 


the white plague, someti 


if 
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individual is living amid sur- 
s and in home conditions so 
that there seems small hope of 
unless both of these are much 
In many such cases she finds 
menace to others in the home, 
of contracting the disease by 
Here it is the nurse’s mission 
1g nursing aid, to point the way 
nd health for the sufferer by 
resh air, sunlight, rest and per- 
sanatorium, as well as to issue 
ns to the other inmates of the 
demonstrates practical sani- 
cleanliness. Here the school 
ing the duty of a T. B. nurse 
ry officer, and in a home where 
these might find the oppor- 
service. 
mes she is called upon by the 
a community to form a class 
ursing and first aid. She or- 
h a class and with or without 
‘e of another member of the 
for that special work, gives 
uurse of lectures, with prac- 
nstrations to illustrate her 
Chis course lasts for ten days 
rding to the size of the class, 
great value. But since valuable 
not to be wasted, she gives this 
on request, and providing 
bership is sufficient and the at- 
regular. Now our school nurse 
ped still further, and has be- 
educator and instructor. 
very important task for the 
the social service work which 
es on. It is her duty to visit 
some of the homes, but it is 
emphasized that it is her duty 
every home in the community. 
ves her the unique and splendid 
ity to study home conditions in 
ks of life, to report upon them, 
necessary to secure for the 
without the stigma of official 
help they need to bridge them 
- better days that are to come. 
teaching and instruction re- 
tion and reiteration, and there 


is need for a place where such instruc- 
This 
is provided for by our welfare stations 
at the rural centers where the 
nurse makes her headquarters. In con- 
nection with most of these there is a rest 
It familiarizes every 


tion and teaching may be given. 


various 


room for women. 
woman with the location of the welfare 
station as well as the work the 
is doing, and gives the opportunity for 


station 
spreading the news of the station’s bene- 


ficial activities in her own district from 


the knowledge she has derived. To these 
mothers bring their 
from 
far, and just as often as the nearness 


or the remoteness will permit. This plan 


welfare stations 


children for examination near and 


has worked out admirably. 

A further work that our nurse engages 
in is the inspection of all children’s homes 
and maternity homes, those in_ the 
province of Manitoba 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Board of 
Health. <A _ still further 
examination of all school children leaving 


being under the 
duty is the 


for summer camps, so that none may go 
there as carriers of disease. 

Then there are the baby conferences 
and clinics held in various rural centers 


at fair time, mothers bringing their babies 


for examination by a physician devoted 


to that work. Here too, both mother and 
nurse see the fruition of the work; the 
nurse of her teaching, and the other of 
the application. There is such a round 
of these conferences that several nurses 
are kept busy for some weeks during the 
summer holidays. 

It is to be remembered that the nurse 
is concerned with a baby conference, and 
not with a baby show, where clothes and 
good looks rate high, and sometimes 
health and physical fitness rate low. This 
procedure is much too serious and digni- 
fied for a show. It is a demonstration 
to all the essentials for 
keeping a baby well and favoring a normal 
development into stalwart manhood, or 
yeautiful and healthy womanhood. 

And so you will see that the nurse wh 
is not merely a school nurse 


onlookers of 


1 
} 


does ali this, 
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a social service 
ombined and 


should 


then 
cannot give 


name 
which mean 

activities 
we can e 
le all 
carry on 


call “her 


name 


these 


and the 
who carry 
in addition 


1 community, 


1? 


lurse 


or Pusiic HEALTH 
ften succeeds only in placing the 
on some work that would have ff 
hed without its approval. 
Finally, I hope to see the time w 
addition to the duties already enumer- 


ited as rightly belonging to her, this 


will have still another duty ad 
bedside nursing within defi: 
This 


would mean for me 


ttainment of an ideal which I have | 


the work that 
‘se should carry on. 
is one who 
maternal 


such a nurse 
special interest in 

because these are tl 
all effective health 


one who should give sery 


work 


the wider fields indicated, and be 
rict small enough to permit 


his effectively 


CAN DIPHTHERIA BE ELIMINATED?’ 


Fr. W. SEARS, M.D., I 


HT lth ( ) 


‘e_ttow A.P.H.A. 
N.Y 


er, Syracuse, 


mmunities an accu 
ls must be kept. F 
index of each 


7 


rv; also 


ImMmunizat 


nu 
more stil 
1 
we Call 
et 
must will endea 
‘ ntele thy hil S 
~ \ ) at +h, ley ther 
mmut tot tested and immunized was 
\ ] ] ‘ ri 
: wit +h, ites f 
‘ fay nl ‘ tis 
la 
ive results W 
Isl! t. pel ent I tne 
+ n. m W arents we 
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nsent for the immunization as a During the past school year there were 
records showed that 80 cases no cases of diphtheria among the school 
a resulting in 13 deaths, oc- children whom we had immunized, and 
these children while among /7 cases and no deaths among the children 

ent which were either negative not immunized. 
est or had received the three During the four years just previous 
xin-antitoxin there were but to our work, there had occurred in the 
laboratory diphtheria, all but City of Auburn a yearly average of 104 
proved to be cases of Vin- cases of diphtheria, resulting in 14 deaths 
occurring in diphtheria each year, with an enormous loss of school 
deaths occurred among attendance due t uarantine from this 

disease, 

was instituted in Che questior be raised as to 
in which we were’ whether this dropping in the diphtheria 
‘rcentage of those case and death rate was not a natural drop 
Schick reactors in the disease incidence. This ts not true, 
cent of the for during the past five years cases of 
n, leaving only 27 per cent diphtheria occurring among the adult 


} 


received the treatment. population of Auburn have not materially 


vear there occurred 15 iaanged. The adult diphtheria previous 
ria, resulting in one death he beginning of our work was only 
per cent not immunized. a fraction of the total number of cases 
ent of immunized children in the city, while during the past year 
2 cases of laboratory the adult diphtheria cases have outnum- 

th of which proved to be bered both those of the school children 
ngina in diphtheria carriers, and the preschool children. This 1s 
leath the cause of which was. similar to what occurred following vac- 
cination against smallpox. Previous to 


of 1924 we secured an the days of vaccination smallpox was 


of consents and were considered to be a children’s disease. 
ur percentage of treated Since general vaccination it has become 
85 leaving only 15 per cent an adult disease. May we not expect that 
| children who had refused the same thing will occur with general 
this demonstration immunization of children against diph- 

but 3 preschool children  theria? 
reported with ‘e have immunized about 700 pre- 
hool children in the City of Auburn, 


1 1 


which evidently has been a great factor 


resenting the treated children. in the reduction of diphtheria among the 


een Dut one ie I en e 


the City of Auburn during It has been suggested that th 


1 1 +1, 
mths, and this death 


ne-half vears 


per 
i 4 i CS 
I een 1mn I l I nK eventu Will 
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re of that among 


immunity against 

cent of the chil- 
we hav he practically 
mtrol. No further campaign will 
be waged to immunize the children in the 
Auburn s our effort 
will be exerted toward immunizing 
the 
the first time, and as 


Lill 


diphtheria amor 5 per 
dren, disease 
under 


| 
(MOIS 
i} 


now 
all 
ldren who are entering school for 


possible 


whole 


as 

he younger the 
By this method to 
this low diphtheria rate which has pra 


many 


dren in family. 


we expect maintain 


eliminated diphtheria as a serious 
During the last two 
months we have secured the consent of 
parents for the immunization of 
4100 children of this age. The immuniza 
tion of this number was practically com 


pleted last week. 


tically 
factor in that city. 


about 


There is a tendency at present to omit 
the preliminary Schick testing of children, 
only doing this later to test the results 
of immunization Among rural 
children and of the 

speaking races this is perhaps justifiable, 
at least of twelve 
\mong the Italian children 
| believe that preliminary Schick testing 
should be as our results show that 
among the percentage of 
very high, which 


school 
children English 
up t years 
Polish and 


) > age 


done, 
these races 
immunity is 
wholly be accounted for 


and 


natural 

immunity 
by 
with the disease 
26 to 28 per cent of the Polish children, 


cannot 
environment a greater association 


In our experience only 


the 
when 


r cent of 


and 


dren are positive reactors Schick 


tested. 
It thus 
be a great 


becomes evident that it would 

waste of time and material 
to give the three doses of toxin-antitoxin 
to this large percentage of children who 
are naturally immune. 

A striking example of this immunity 
was shown in two parochial schools in 
are in 
practically the same environment and not 
more than an eighth of a mile apart. In 
St. Patrick's which is composed 


Syracuse. These two schools 


school 
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entirely of Irish children, the p 
reactors on Schick test were 58 per c 
while in the nearby Polish school 
percentage was but 27, and this 
variation has been shown in all of 
schools in which we have had an op; 
tunity to demonstrate this point. Int 
of Auburn the positive react 
among the Polish children were 26 
among the Italian children 


City 


cent, 3t 


cent, and among the English speaking 


races 82 per 
for all races being 60.5 per cent. 


raise 


Another question has been 


“Is the re-Schick test necessary?” | b 
following reasons 


lieve it is, for the 
In reading the re-Schick reactions f 


six months to a year following immuniza- 
find the majority of positiy 
reactors do not show the same intensit 


ion, Wwe 


of reaction that they showed in the 
test, probably due to partial immu 


tion. There will, however, be a few w! 


will show the stronger reaction, in whic! 
it is our belief the child is entire! 


case 
without protection and should at once 
another of 
death 


given series 

The only 
among the children treated 
or among those who have 
negative, was a boy twelve years 
who was Schick tested in the spring 


has occur! 
in Aubt 
been f 


which 


1922, was positive, was given the th 
immunization of toxin-antit 
immediately following the test, was 
tested six months later and was 
to be still positive, but to whom we 
not give the second series of immun! 
doses. A few months after this, h 
racted what was diagnosed as dipht! 
clinically and by the laboratory test. 
spite of the fact that he received 30, 
units of diphtheria antitoxin int 
nously within thirty-six hours attet 
onset of the disease, he died five 
later from symptoms of general 
cemia. There is, of course, a qu 
whether this death was not due to s 


doses 


other throat infection, he being meré 


a diphtheria carrier, or whether 1 
due to the failure of his system to de\ 


cent; the general averay: 


toxin-antitoxi 


trol a lar; | 
f 


this number showed that they 


toxin-antitoxin. 


CAN DIPHTHERIA 


stimulation 
from the 


from 
or 


either 
xin-antitoxin 


ales, 


toxin. 
re-Schi ked the 


per 


of 
80 


2,655 


About 


e immune from the first series 
Three hun- 


nineteen of the positive reactors 


were given the second 


by the re-Schick test were 
md series of toxin-antitoxin 
m doses and 174 of this latter 
1 re-Schick 


it was found that only 5 were 


ive. Of these 5, 3 were given 


series of toxin-antitoxin injec- 
all were negative on the next 
test. 

6,386 children which includes 


nt of the grammar school grades, 


school 


per cent of the high 
700 preschool children, 
not been a single serious reac- 
has there been a single case 
re was the slightest evidence 
n. 

it is therefore safe to assume 
Schick test and toxin-antitoxin 
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we have a simple and safe 
producing immunity against 

and with persistent 


aqisease 


treatment 

method of 
this dreaded 
effort it is possible to eradicate diphtheria 
among the children of a city of third 
the 50 cases of diphtheria 


class. Among 
which have occurred in adults in Auburn 
during the past five years there has re- 
sulted but one death; the indications then 
are quite plain that we should exert our 
etforts largely upon the kindergarten and 
preschool children. 

From our observation, which includes 
over 13,000 children treated in other com- 
munities in central New York, in addition 
to those treated in Auburn, immunization 
apparently begins immediately upon the 
administration of toxin-antitoxin, and the 
question has arisen in our minds as to 
whether families and in institutions 
where the diphtheria contacts can be un 
observation it would not be 
at once the toxin-antitoxin 
immunization among the contacts instead 
of the routine antitoxin protective treat- 
this latter treatment to 
the event of clinical 


in 


der daily 
wiser to begin 


ment, reserving 
be administered 


] 
aeveio 


In 
symptoms 


vi 
ne 


A COMMUNITY 
CHILD HEALTH SURVEY* 


PHILIP S. PLATT, C.P.H., Ferrow A.P.H.A., 
AND 
GEORGE T. PALMER, Dr.P.H., 


rector of d 


A.P.H.A 
Imerican Child Health Associa 


prevent duplication 
nost cooperative relati 
ited States Public 
\merican Public 


"+ 


ynterences were | 


mutual cooperat 
was a SO I N INFORMATION 
SCHEDULE 
mmunities would 
Che preparation of a schedule for 
effective presen 
; the desired initormation was 
pecially when op 
: a2 taken with eyes wide open to the 
mpare the child 
f questionnaires, and with due regat 
e requirement of eventual tabulati 
nalysis. The subjective type of qu 
rO SMALLER vas eliminated, and every query n 
itegorical and specific as possible 
schedule was based upon that used | 
mmittee on Municipal Health De; 


ment 


nt Practice. It 


( 


was modified 
mplified to include all unofficial |! 
ictivity, and after editing by sever 
il health agencies, it was subject 

\merican ation a practical trial 
1921, extending tl held, 


1 


in 3 cities of mat 
again modified; 
vy with the draft of 


preparation by the 


in- iversity ; com] 
e all cities over ; the scl 

United St 
Health Service for the surve' 


‘r cities and 


sat 


1c 


further re\ 
. three of the five surveyors c! 
on the survey considered « 

yn definitions at 
he schedule 

these painstaking p! 
| experience with the 


ous weaknesses 


E SCHEDULI 
iy containe 


nae;r 


GATH 


= 

cit \merican Cl rvi nd 1 

veyed w 
hedule tu ll 

M 4 | 


\ COMMUNITY 


in turn were divided 
divisions 
he City— 


IT, 


official and un- 


ve Economic; 


nmentai, 


Practices, 
} 


subdivisions on Admiunistra- 
Statistics, Communicable 
ntrol, Maternity, Infant, Pre 
School Food 
Education, embracing Pop 

mn of Public, Health Educa- 
Children, 
Training of Teachers; /V 


Hygiene and 


thers, and of and 
Rehabilitation; ’, Recrea- 

"I, Public Utilities, including 
sewage disposal, garbage 

| other special sanitary prob- 

l bv the « In ad- 
the above schedule dealing with 
vities, a questionnaife was pre 
tl purpose of 


tne 


bits of school children. 


‘~ommunitv. 


ascertaining 


OD OF CONDUCTING SURVEY 
rvey was conducted by five men 
training and experience in 
public health. In the effort to 
uniform interpretation and us« 
edule, each surveyor was accom 
instructed on his first survey 
chiefly 
the 


surveyor who was 
for the preparation of 


pleasure to record the courteous 
which the surveyors everywhere 

The hospitality and cooperation 
and state officials, public and pri 


vas cordial and helpful beyond any 


Requests for immediate or 
ervice of some type were made 
it many cities, and opportunities 
e were noted in practically all 
lure which has added greatly 

» of the survey was the prepa- 
surveyors of a descriptive 
graphical, political and eco 

isti the 
significant 


both public and 


citv, with a 
facts regard- 


work, 
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} 


Such, in briet | 


he nature of the 
1924 


lhe 


surveyors then reassembled to discuss and 


was 


survey. It was begun January 19. 


and finished just five months later. 


turther edit their reports, already tabu- 


ated interpretation of 
data and writing of the report have 


under way several months and the 


ympleted report should 


appear by July, 


192 


FINDINGS 

In this preliminary report only a score 

1 two of the findings can be presented 

from the several thousand which will be 
treated in the final report. 

The Infant stands 


for individual in the community. 


out as the best cared 
In 79 of 
the 86 cities some infant welfare 
only 70 of 


attendance at 


service 
the 
the 


was maintained, though in 


79 were pl 


lysicians in 


The 
fants was 
health 
f the 80 cities, other agencies in 45 

The Prenatal Child 
are the prenatal child and the preschool 
child. 


were found in 40 cities, 


average yearly enrollment of in- 
292. The local department of 


conducted the clinic service in 25 


Far less favored 
with physicians 


half of these be- 


Five cities 


Prenatal clinics 
ing under private supervision. 


reported a non-medical prenatal service. 


In the 
of new 


29 cities in which the registration 
cases was obtainable the enroll 
ment represented only 8 per cent of the 
community's prenatal cases. In this con- 
nection it is significant to note that mid 
wives are supervised in slightly more than 
one-third of the cities. 

The Preschool Child still plays a very 
poor second fiddle to his more illustrious 
vounger brother. In most instances he is 
allowed to tag along to the baby clinic 
In 25 cities his claims for a day nursery 
were ignored, but of the 61 cities with day 
nurseries 50 had some medical supe 
vision. 

The 


consideration 


School Child received ou 

The the scho 
nurse, an studied ; 
the sanitary and hygienic conditions of the 


] 


work of 


teacher, doctor was 


and the 


buildings were 


s, which 
divis] 
Charactet 
| 


104 


5th grade chii- 


dren in were individually 
secured by meat 


We discovere 


awakenll 


a questionnaire. 

it teachers are gradu- 
opportunity to 
motive in the 
School 


s, where 


ally 
make health 
lives of tl nurses 
for the 
children cared 
Med 


was 


number of 
han 3,000 per nurse. 

hool children 

ugh it seldom ap- 

otential possibilities for ef- 

It is interesting to note 

upervision was under 


lepartment of educati n 55 


directors in 7/1, 


Ith education were 


cis 


sche 


towels were 

the 

lin 35] 

\bout one 

| needs more hand 

washing | one out of 10 more 
toilets 


While our facts are only 


replies, we be 


as accurate as 


] 


tl 


ve truthfulness of the 
a considerable 
to the written, un 
the 35,000 5th grade 
their health habits of 
day on which the questions were asked 


While 


appea hat the great 


we have reason to attach 


signed st: 

children regarding 
the 
in many re 
bulk of 


growing up with 


or the day prece 


spects it 
ur voung cluldren are 

bly good healt 
still much room for improvement. We 
the fact 
the children have a 
that 47 per 


urs Of sleep a day 


reasona h habits, there 1s 
me satisfaction in 
that 91 per nt of 
hath at lea ! a 


cent get | r more | 


mav take si 


week: 


n 6 out of 7 
brush their teeth 
practically all 


On the other 
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is a serious matter that accord 
to the replies of these children 29 per cen 


> 
hand it 


are unvaccinated against smallpox; that 


half had not visited a dentist during 
and that 38 per cent drink 
or more cups of coffee a day, and 2 
cent drink no milk. While 4 out of 5 
the children drank some milk, only 3 
of 5 drank a pint or more daily, and | 
yf 5 drank a quart or more. The aver 
was 1.4 glasses a day. 


year, 


Such, with extreme conciseness, is 
first hand glimpse of American chil 
with its health promoting assets and 
bi \fter all, 


bilities. would 
enter our 


afraid to average Ameri 
hild in a Health Olympics. 


one 


DEPARTMENT OF 
child health work 
[t is indissolubly be 
with all other phases of 
We 


so briefly a 


HEALTH 
ffective 
stand alone. 
public 
therefore mentio1 
the off 
health machinery of these communit 
The 
beginning at least of 
to health matters. 


work may 


few facts about 
appointment of a health officer n 
official attent 
It is a source of s 
satisfaction to report that each of 
cities possesses a health officer. One-! 
full time to 
Boards of health exist in 68 cit 


of these are devoting 
work. 
in the other 18 the city commissioners 
council act as a board, on occasions 
personnel of the health departments varies 
several on! 
Inspectors vary from 1 to 16, 
from 12. Expenditur 
range from 8 cents to 94 cents per cap! 


widely, one city having 29, 


none to 


nurses 


THE CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEAS 


Tuberculosts. 


The reporting of « 


municable disease is far from 
For the 
actually show more deaths from 


example, in 17 cities 
sis than people sick with the 

[here is an average of 1.6 cases re] 
In 71 of the & 
some specific provision was made f 
but onl 


the depart: 


tor 


everv death. 


tuberculosis, 


agnosis ot 


clinics were supported 


under the health in 23 
While 1 tion course were 
‘ with dire tore 

| 

| 
have a tantial ikfast. Si 
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ne. The new cases registered 
iveraged 107, with half of 
rting less than 69 new cases. 

Venereal dis- 
were found in 65 cities. They 
rted by the health department 


Disease Clinics. 


22 instances, by the state alone 
es, and in the remaining 27 cities 
mbinations of private, city, state 
ral support were found. The 
ecured from records in 44 cities 
in average annual clinic attend- 
2,400 visits. 

r. lf the proportion of unvac- 
hildren indicated by the 35,000 
le replies holds good for the 
it large we have some 32,000,000 

this country who are a ready 
the most easily preventable of dis- 
lo leaven this mass we have re- 
m 41 cities that secured a total of 
last year, with 18 
than 1,000, 
itain, Conn., reporting 


vaccinations 
and 
36.000. 


] 
orting less 


ig 
mn is a compulsory requirement 
mission to school (obviously not 
rrced) in 48 cities. 
ria. Approximately 550 people, 
hildren, died from diphtheria in 
It is estimated 
re were 6,600 cases of the disease ; 


cities last year. 


10 cities reported immunizations 
<in-antitoxin, totaling 43,351 in 


MILK 
igh 16 outbreaks of communicable 
ave been directly traceable to the 


PASTEURIZATION OF 


} 
ipply in this group of cities in the 
ears, the pasteurization of the milk 
is still apparently a matter of con- 
indifference to many of these 
ties. Twenty-one cities pasteurize 
ent or more, 28 cities pasteurize 
) to 90 per cent, and 30 cities less 
the milk supply. 
was obtainable. 


For 7 cities 


IC HEALTH 
NURSES 


AND GENERALIZED 


public health nurse is a recognized 
yn. All 86 communities look to 


the 
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hrough public or private agen- 
In a little less 
than one-half of the cities there was more 
than one nurse to each 10,000 of 
lation. 


either t 
cies, for advice and care. 


pt ypu- 


RECORD KEEPING 

Out of the thousands of items collected 
in such a survey a few score are given. 
But quite as significant as these positive 
and negative findings is the state of af- 
fairs revealed by the lack of definite in 
formation, the 
the inability and sometimes disinclination 


absence of records, and 
to secure adequate indications that an ac 
lhe 


schedules 


tivity is being effectively carried on 
ever-répeated symbol in 


is—N .R.—no 


questionably a 


our 
fact is un 
health 
Efficient business is not conducted 


record. This 


discredit to our 
work. 
in this way. Many health officers appear 
to be in crying need of practical guidance 
as to how to keep an intelligent and useful 
record of their work. Does it not behoove 
the Public Health 


to provide such assistance by preparing 


\merican \ssociation 
practicable record and report forms, cov 
ering the entire bookkeeping of the health 
department : 


COST OF HEALTH WORK 


We from 
making a careful study of the cost of com 
While rough total 
budgets could be secured without much 


have deliberately refrained 


munity health work. 


difficulty, accurate detailed cost data, suit 
able for comparative purposes, could not 
be obtained without exhaustive study, such 
as was impossible in a brief survey. It 
a study in itself and its 
importance would doubtless warrant sucl 


would constitute 


an effort. 
CONCLUSION 
Even at this stage of its analysis, it 1s 
possible to draw some impression of the 
of community health activities in 
these cities 
1. Somewhere, in every city, though not 
always in the health department, there 


may be found an appreciation of the w 
] 


derful possibilities of modern child health 
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ifficer 1s the recog- 
health torces of his 
sources of 
the 
departments 
g relations are undevel- 

oped, and we believe he could profit im- 
mediately an atly by improving these 


reatest 


frequently lie in unofficial 


wencies, or in city witl 


which his workin 


interdependence of 
entire health move- 
yne depends upon 


Yet the great diver- 


success 


sity in effectiveness, methods and em- 


phasis in health work suggests that growth 


Child Health Demonstrations.—D: 
H rown, du the 


Demon 


Urego! 
ing to an ann 
Health Demonstration Com- 
the American Child Health 
Association a1 the C 
New 
Tanuary 
Dr. William DeKleine, 
naw, Michigan, has been 
at Mansfield 


1, 


ymmonwealth Ft 


Brown left for 


health officer at Sagi- 
appointed to succeed 
Dr. Brown 
ng experience in pub- 
graduate of Jeffer- 
raduate 


School for 


his many 

Massachu- 
health officer 
Dire f 


Pusptic HEALTH 


iazard and without, gu 
based upon definite goals, w 

methods, and balanced pr 
the time ripe f 
Public Health 


Initiative in 


\ssociati 
establishi: 
whereby health office 
h between 

preparii 
administrators 


rly distinguis 
inefficient work; in 
who w 

issistance practicable 
ng certain health activ 
in making available a balanced 

the development of a complete 

th program ? 

conclusion, we desire to express 
sincere thanks to the many official 
individuals in the cities visite 
-ordial reception given our surve) 
in making these findi 


a 
for the aid 


of practical value. 

This survey is already becoming | 
ductive and efforts are now under way 
making these findings of real account 


Mans 


Demonstration at 


Mansfield 
for his a 


goes to the 

led 
the public health field, and espe 
He orga 
department in Sas 
the first fu 
Previous to g 

at Flint 


He is a graduate of Hope 


recommen 


us pioneering in Michigan. 
an excellent health 


} } ; 
where he was appointed 
1922. 


De Kleine 


officer in 
naw, Dr. served 
to 1922 
» and the Northwestern University M« 
took a post-graduate cou! 

blic health at the University of Mi 

‘rom 1915 to 1917 Dr. DeKleine was 

Survey 
Healt! 


he served as president 


Michigan Tuberculosis 

nder the State Board of 
several years 
Michigan Tuberculosis Association; he 


the 


member of the Board of Directors of t 


berculosis president 


Associat:on, 

Public Healtl 

the public health section 
Medical Society Last 


ine was awarded 


tional Tu 


Michigan Associatio1 


hips offered 
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DENTAL HYGIENE FOR THE CHILD’ 


C. N. JOHNSON, LL.D., D.D.S. 


-t, American Dental Association, ( 


CONDITION of the teeth and 


has an important relation to 


hysical well-being of the child. 
the most prevalent of all 


riec 
iS 


iseases, and it is largely a disease 


If an individual can be brought 
the twenties free from dental 
‘idence of 
after that unless some ulterior 
results in a profound im 

nm the resistance upsets the 
uch as a prolonged and depleting 
period of severe mental stress. 


caries 1S great 


nportance of dental hygiene for 


+h, 


fore becomes a matter de- 
ur most earnest consideration, 
subject should have a place on 
rogram. 


tnere 


“here are so many 


} 


ings having a direct ing 


+ 
ul 


hygiene that it will be neces- 


merely touch on a few in the 


W 


a 


lental way at this time. With 
ith all other health matters, the 
nost to the fore is that of pre- 
lo be able to prevent even in 
sense a disease which is more 
1 than any other in the human 
a profound desideratum. 


have so far merely touched the 


ve 
vv 
} 


+ 


iclan or dentist. 


e 


the problem; but we have 
mething of what the problem 
are beginning to find how best 
approached. If dental caries 
be prevented it must be done 
ple themselves, rather than by 
function 
‘fessional man is to so educate 
that they may know what to 


The 


n the light of our past experience 


‘ considered only the half-way 


the 


InOtTS 


house to a It 
what to 


‘rent 


the situation. 
is 
do 
to induce ther 

It must be instilled int rv individual 
that in yf 
care of the teeth and 


one teach people 


it Ul cuits 


matter 


he matter of prevention the daily 
mouth by the patient 
is of greater moment than the occasional 
care of the dentist. Of course, there are 
the can 

cannot do in the 
way of cleaning the teeth when deposits 
have once gained a foothold. The moment 
decay has actually started the patient is 
almost wholly helpless without the serv- 
But the daily hvgiene 


of the mouth must be insisted on in every 


certain things which dentist do 


and which the patient 


ices of the dentist. 


susceptible case if good results are to be 
obtained. But the greatest difficulty is 
that few of us do that 
ur 


which 1s best for 
individual 
know what is 


when 


best. 
Take, for example, the matter of diet 
a subject that is claiming much attention 
as it relates to the 
caries. Supposing 
formulate et 
inhibitor of caries, how many, even among 
dentists themselves, could be 


prevention of dental 
it were possible to 
a diet which was a known 
found who 
would religiously adhere to this diet? Fo 


the good reputation of my profession | 
should 
test. 


hesitate to put the matter to a 


has that to make a 


t individual it would be 


It been claimed 


physically efficie: 
necessary to begin with the ancestors, 


least one important factor woul 


really very 


randparents. 


== 
| 
ne grandpar u ta a | ive 
‘ A ¢ yet tal t 
t Det t M Oct $ 
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can with teeth of the human family, and 
(nd it service is strongly commer 
ess task as practitioners, 


+} 
tilis 


things 


teach is t! 

the de 
teeth till nature is through with then 
ready te off. 
definite purpose, a 
pose should not be defeated | 
early k 


of preserving 


» cast them 
environment 
there for 
structure 
litions which 


f d 


They were p! 
a 
a deciding 


SS 


lo state their real fun 
require too much space, bu 


etunate. he subject that must always 
} pl ized 
change the con lA 


20U 
the te 


stable tissues 


; 


when children’s teeth are 

nsideration. That is, the questior 

first permanent molar, which is re 

most important tooth in the m 
very physician, nurse, welfare w 
verness, and mother should be inf 
significance and function 

st permanent molar. 


the 


fit No mouth is 
normal when this tooth 
through 


ind yet the peculiar ci 
es attending its eruption 
frequently neglected and more 
lecay than any 
It 

et to appear, 
nediately 


it 1S 


i 
permanent t 


of the perma! 
and coming in as it 
posterior to the deci 
and without any disturbance 


other 
is among the first 


imt 

must 
quently ( let 1rous deposit 
small cavities and ve them attende 


th examined fre- 


ts eruption, it is almost invariabl) 


taken for a deciduous tooth, and 

ce mitted to decay on the theory that 

on to be shed and is not worth sa 

langerous. mouths 


many 
h recording is this 


have been neat 
wrecl 


- part of the patient 


n byt 
may 


ie dentist the 
largely be mini 
, and in all mouths 
immunity may be 
the usualage. In 
berl cases 


the ho 
nt in excellent con- 


advanced 
ther words, 


are, teet 


tv largely 


when both It 


ked by this erroneous idea can 
be estimated. 
Aside 


from the fact that it 
most 


effective masticating 

mouth, it has a_ special 
s never realized by the 

t always by the profession. It 

l-bearer of the dental 

the developmental period 


i 


standart 


lut 


the deciduous teeth are being lost and ' 


rmanent teeth are taking their | 
is the one tooth to hold the jav 


+ 


distance apart while the c! 
r the permanent teeth, and 
lost early in life it inva 


dropping together of tl 


ner 


4 
\ 
ter 
w! vit! 
n hay 
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serious impairment the success to which they were entitled 

[ the fi hy their native ability, to permit us longer 

who hz ) upon these things as a trifling 
childre i ratch for Every child is entitled to a f 

make his way among 

ut the limitations which accompany 

d be filled at once, ‘onspicuous and unsightly deformity. 

no matter what This whole question of 

me and energy. hild resolves 


hygiene niti of its need, and to an 


hat is frequently overlooked, intelligent care ol 


the teeth an 
the economic factor. This to th nd that many of the dental 
ts the public funds—par troubles of childhood are checked at their 
1 funds. Manv of the uurce, and much suffering 1 aved lo 

children to make their c h this there 
are due to physical 

cost 
become a 

among our civic 

of New York 
| 


cation has estimate 


than $1,000,000 annual! 


the avoidance 


among the children, but it 


stop so much wastefulness 
to promote 

up] f the dental profess! 

for better health conditions 

rvice to the chil: 

The committee has ¢ 

deformities 

Health Commi 

f the teeth are apparently... red us of his 

more prevalent, and there are 

lerations connected with irregu 
h should claim particular 
he impairment of function 
idequate mastication due to 

usion, and the serious handicap 
face is deformed by 


» much today th 
| be permitted to grow uj 
al handicap which m 
rect. There are 

of children 
is medium 


] rly na 
ne feature of dental eee carly a 

‘ | 4 
It is a creat 1 — e 2 to ta ' 

n record as stating tw 
the tailures are ue f the American Denta 
i i that most ort mposed f member 1) f ( 
l with the mou and te lentist 
tt sum were expend The M in State Dental Societ 
seases. it would n component thy mer ) \ 
ute largely to ition nsiderable work 
eT f every tate 
rece ¢ tail +1 
> « 4 + ] 


vartments of 


+} 


g¢ the pamphlets o1 

eth” and “Children’s 

and Keep Them,” whi 

copyrighted by the An 

Periodontology and ar 
us. We have recently gi 


permission to make their own repr 


since it will be mor« 
id any other state 
given a similar 


to the department. The 


a complete announcement of m: 
and from time to time notices of 
material will appear. 


he section on dental health education 
J ral aims to keep in touch with 
activities throughout the country. I pro; 
make a plea in my message to our mem! 
our annual meeting which convenes at Da 


Texas, November 10, that our member 
come affiliated with the American P 
Health Association, in order that matte: 
to dental health in this country 
-epresent the best efforts of the dental p: 
well as the medical professio 
lly invite you to get acquainted wit! 
central office. By an exchange of idea 
may be able to determine what the exact 
tionship of a community dental health pr 
t a community general health pr 


pl 
Id be 
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VIRGINIA’S 
ADJUST 


W. A. PLECKER, 


SETTLERS North Amer 
me not as did the Spanish 
Portuguese adventurers of the 
inent, without their women, 
conquest and the gaining of 
power; but bringing their 
Bible, and high ideals of 


1 civ ic freedom. 


to n homes, to create a 


to tii a civilization of the 


ake 


not to mix their blood with 

s of land; not to originate 

ypulation combining the worst 
+} 


ith conquerors and conquered. 
well until that fateful day in 
a Dutch trader landed twenty 


nd sold them to the settlers, who 


slave labor to clear 
the more 


of 


develop 


means 


and colony 


used to consider the enormity 


istake until it was too late. From 
beginning developed the great 
fic which continued until 1808 
importation of slaves into 
was stopped. But there were 
n ough negroes in the land to 


them the great American prob 


) races as materially divergent 


hite and the negro, in morals 
wers, and cultural fitness, can 


lose contact without injury to 


nounting in many cases to 
The lower never | 

ne iower never nas peen 

be raise to the leve ) 

and m haced 


trar ot Vital Stat 


ATTEMPT 


THE COLOR PROBLEM* 


M.D., 


A.P.H 
istics, Richmond, Virginia 
entiment prejudice, but is an un 
jues vit ( entific tact tly 
uublished ethn cal studies o history 
ead to this conclusion, as do the psycho 
c tests ie and negroid groups, 
especially the tests made by the United 


States Army for select 


World W It is evident that in the 
hybrid mixture the traits of the more 
primitive will dominate those of the more 
specialized or civilized race. It is equally 
Riad h: hese culturally destructive 
obvious that these culturaify destructive 
characteristics are hereditary, carried in 
the germ plasm, and hence they cannot be 


tal 
social 
On the 


influenced by environmen factors such 


improved economic, and educa- 


LS 


tional opportunities. contrary, 
lerate the 
H. Ista- 
for the 


a mixed group 


often 


Dr. A 


such opportunities 


inevitable decadence. 
brook in study, 
Carnegie of 
in Virginia many of whom 
as to be able to pass for 
School studies and observations of 


recent made 


lation, 


a 


are so slightly 
negroid white, 
says, 
idults indicate the a whole 
of 
average, probably 
the 


an early adolescence 


some 
to be 


group as 


mentality, much below the 


D or D— on the 


Tests 


poor 
basis 
of intelligence There is 


army 
with low moral code, 


high incidence of licentiousness and 2] 
per cent of illegitimacy in the group.” 
When two races live together there 1 
t one gree itcome nd that is the 
malgamatior the races he re It 
his will be the nination of the higher 
| es wh 
1 devel 1 in the pres¢ ( i 


111] 


: 
ive service in th 
= 
‘ the |} Treats 


112 


mental 


The mongrels ar 


race. 


superior in 
power They are more 


n nd mot pable 


cunning and n capab but they lack 


wer of the higher race, and 
1 lasting civilization that 
the best of the world. 
affords many examples. Egypt 
of her greatness was white 
white Pharaohs began to extend 
ymuinion south into the negro land 


back multitudes of captives 


Ing 


yr laborers and soldiers, special mention 


that 
number rere included 
ers were included 


began 


made also in their records 


eing 
women in large 
Interbreeding with these 
and 


until the country became largely negroid 


negroes 


continued through many centuries 


The climax was finally reached when 
he Pharaohs took to himself a 

and his mulatto son Taharka 
succeeding to the throne. The color line 
had vanished and with it Egypt’s great- 
invaders met with no 
resistance. From that day to 
been a mongrel nation, in- 


one ot t 


negro wile 


ness \ssyrian 
effective 
this Egypt has 
capable of initiative, and now dependent 
upon foreign protection and leadership. 


India affords a parallel example. Four 
thousand years ago the invasion of India 
by Aryans came 

contact with a mixed population of white 


The conquer- 


occurre: These into 


vellow-black composition. 


ors attempted to prevent their own amal 
gamation with the natives by establishing 
a rigorous caste system, which was not 
based upon occupa- 
ion, but upon color. This system failed, 
is still in force in India 


1 


like the present one 
and though caste 
the reason no longer exists. 
\frica is a melancholy 
when the 
intermixture which results is 
hastened by fanatical religious teaching 
and misguided legal interference from the 
mother country. Major E. S. Cox, who 
in that region and in other 


Modern South 


example of what may occur 


inevitably 


countries studving race conditions, in his 
\merica,” * gives a graphic 
he struggle made by the de 


Va 


Society, Richmond 
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termined colonists against the imposition 


They lost out, and the population of Ca; 


Colony province 1s today largely 
showing how quickly this condition ; 
sults when the natural process is speed 
up by negrophilism and the law. 

Let us return now to our own countr 
and, 
that state in particular. 


There are about twelve million negroe: 


of various degrees of admixture ii 
Union today. 
ginia, nearly one-third is classed as n¢ 

it many of these people are negr 
some being near-wnite, some having act 


ally succeeded in getting across into tl 
white class. 

The mixed negroes are nearly all tl 
result of illegitimate intercourse. 
well known moral laxity resulting 


close contact of a civilized with a prim 
itive race makes illegitimate intermixtur 


an easy matter. This is illustrated by t! 
fact that the illegitimate birth-rate 
Virginia négroes is thirty-two times t! 
of Rhode Island, while the District 
Columbia rate is thirty-seven times, 
that of Maryland forty-six times. 

In the days when slavery was sti 
blight upon our state, it was quite a « 
mon occurrence for white men to 
children born to the negro servants 
history, as related to me, of at least 
colony of people known as “ Issue” 
now spread over seve! 


“Free Issue,” 


as we are considering Virginia, 1 


Of the population of Vir 


counties, is that they originated in part 


that manner. 

It was considered undesirable to ré 
these mulattoes on the place, bearing 
name, number from 
county were their freedom 
colonized in a distant county. Thes 
termarried amongst themselves and 
some people of Indian-negro-white 
scent, and received an additional infus 
of white blood, either illegitimately 
actual marriage with low-grade whit 

\t present these people are claimn 
be white, or Indian, and under the f 
law when a person with 
negro blood could be declared white 


~ 


and a 
given 


family 


one-sixt 


and to bri 
—— 
\ 


under the new 
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in some instances to establish 


m legally. 


xed breeds are not classed as 
people of the community, and 
‘tt associate with the genuine 


Five hundred or more in num- 


us constitute a class of their 


a serious problem in that county 


to which they migrate. If 


lassification as white they claim 
ian, and as such have been ac- 
the birth reports to avoid listing 


white. 
recent test case, the court upon 


submitted from our birth records 


back to 1853, and from the testi- 


+ 


Ni 


int 


| residents, decided that these 
“ Racial Integrity ” 
be permitted to intermarry 


large colony which extends 
rth Carolina probably has a 
n. We have also compromised 
and accept certificates as 


which indicates to us that they 
white. 
ther county are about forty de 


ol 


an illegitimate mating of a 


in and white woman four gen 


ns back. All of thése have formerly 


in being classed as_ white, 


nder the new law our office has 


| to the clerks who issue marriage 


school authorities, common 


+ 


ttorneys, physicians and local 


a complete family tree, with 


ul 


( 


re 


nice 


e 


yn to class them as colored. 


‘onditions exist in other local 


1 not yet so far advanced. A 
‘ecently discovered where a 

married a mulatto woman 
1 another state), and now has 


n, four of them being reported 


as white. Investigation re 
fact that two other women 
same family name had mated 
men and were raising large 
children. 


r man whose birth was reported 
hoth parents being registered as 


l 


the court declare him a white 


man under the one-sixteenth law; mar- 
ried a white woman, and has four children 
reported as white by physicians 

The question of their color was re 
ferred to our office by the school author 
ities when the facts were discovered, and 
the white school advised under the new 
law not to receive them, though they 
engaged a lawyer to assist them. 

These examples illustrate the fact that 
even in Virginia where the questions of 
race and birth receive as much attention 
as anywhere in the country, the process of 
amalgamation is nevertheless going on, 
and in some localities is well advanced 
Complete ruin can probably be held off 
for several centuries longer, but we have 
no reason to hope that we shall prove the 
one and only example in the history of 
the world of two races living together 
without amalgamation. 

In Mexico, much of South America 
and the West Indies the process is prac 
tically complete, the mixture being Span 
ish or Portuguese, Indian and negro 
Some portions of southern Europe have 
undergone a similar admixture. Immi 
grants from these lands to this country, 
while really negroid, are classed as white 

Several South American countries, or 
portions of them, still retain a considet 
able degree of race purity, which is being 
maintained by European immigration 
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to express Suitable text analyses, as frequent! 


Dr. Byrne practicable 
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ewspaper publicity trom | osters, 
workers’ point of view, It ar forms printed matter; the 
necessary betore a group of ao all fF audience 


1! you that we must 


renuna 
} 
assumption that fal 


t al hese meth ds.) 


Lsl¢ 


have some 
and the nki t | the newspaper 
» use the ne Wspapel to 


must look up 


one part ta a 
designed to k . leet prepared through the courtesy 
ore the public 3 h troit Ne ; uu will study 
24 hours in every les on thi age, you will find 
the news hat you can g number 
litterent ways 


SCT 


utmost value 


education grot 
hich indi my mind 


i leaf out of 

uch popularly adve 
utomobiles, chewing 
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we would not find a lent food and therefore an « 
this grouy uel for the human engine, but 
mained for Dr. Bundesen to focus 
he articles them ion upon this tact and thereby 
discuss each on he use of milk as a food by such 
tacular stunt as having a five-car 
iuled six miles with milk as th: 
fuel. One may overdo this type 


| it be profitable t 
few points of in 
can gain from 
I call your atte: but now and then it pays for the 
' officer to create news by the spect 
1 which appeared in so focusing of attention upon a per 
prominent ; as the New Yorl 
excellent example of \t the bottom of the first colum 


commonplace fact 


sul 


creating news , most difficult prob the sheet is a story headed “ |] | 
lem that confrogi the average health Death of President’s Son.” Her 


officer from the poi f view of news- effort to create news about the dang 
paper publicity isMffint of seeing the news ordinary blood-poisoning through a ti 
in the day’s workJ@F creating it out of the story of a well-known individual 
ordinary grist injgjs office idea of this is good, but the story is \ 
\A newspaper @.: New York Times, poorly presented. ‘It would have bee: 
or any other well regulated newspaper much better story if the substance o 
will not publish anything but news. It is article had been put in the mouth 
important, therefore, if we are to keep health officer and if, instead of hay 
our message continuous, that when news been issued impersonally, it had bee: 
does not break in a spectacular manner, sued as an interview or a statement 
as too often it does not, we must be able Some individual. 
to create it out of the more or less com In the story entitled “ Infantile Par 
monplace._] Here is an illustration of haw sis Advice Given in Medical Bulletin, 
it can be done. A man gives a radio talk have a type of story that is quoted 
(or the talk might be given before a_ therefore newsy, but 1s impersonal 
regular audience). There is nothing un- has its value, but it is not nearly so ust 
usual about an_jgdividual giving a radio as the personal story. Generally spea 
»man has a reputation newspapers and their readers are n 
has done some particular more interested in what an_ indiv! 
fact that Dr. Munson says _ says than in what a society of individ 
news. This puts the timely says. For example, compare this 
into matter that ordinarily is noth- with the one entitled “ Diphtheria Is 
it pure editorial comment and is not Child Menace.” Here the health 
nll acceptable to the average newspaper. himself, a well-known city official w 
I call your attention to another illustra- happens to be with us today, tells t 
tion of creating news by means of a stunt people what he knows to be facts wi! 
as is shown very happily on this page. regard to diphtheria as a child healt 
Note the article headed “ Milk Only Fuel, menace. 
Five-Car Train Hauled 6 Miles.” This The story entitled 
is an excellent illustration of how one can ings " is good enough so far as the 


“Vacation War 
create news and focus public attention rial in it is concerned, but the 
upon a commonplace health fact by a_ signed as this one is, “ Bulletin iss 
spectacular stunt. It is a graphic method the Board of Health,” is very apt 

of presenting the value of milk as fuel. poor space in any well-run newspa 
There were hundreds of health workers it would get any space at all. 

in Chica knew that milk is an ex- prominent individual, physician 
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of the lake, 
health 


For 


department. 
first of all, the case story 


averTave 


very 
department | in- 


stance, ises Ol contagious and 


infectious le are in quaran 
tine tor this, al he other disease 
obser, arantine l 


they do 
[he quarantine for 


or 


not 
observe 
whooping cough, tor instance, is very 


uch discussed at the present time, and 


an arm-ban 


question 


id be w listinguish the 
ping gh is a moot one. , Any 
an find in his day’s work 
cases that he can disguise 
ncerned and that will 
vive news which the public wishes to know 
Dake the 

tubercul 


. carriers of typhoid. 


news stories on 


iS laras names are ci 


1 


ibout and should know about 


carriers als arriers of 


carriers ot 


Chey are always interesting story and 


what happens as a result of the carrier can 


alwavs be mac 1 a strong educa 


tional message to the pt - to the 


A sob stor 


used to 
advantage, hough this is probably the 
least health 


material he question 


occasionally be 


useft officer’s case 


that needs to be 
considered 1s n 


health 
more 


whether it appt ils to the 
You and |] 
‘hard boiled ” 

What 1s needed ts an abil- 
ity to see what will appeal to the man on 
the street 

Take another 
partment 


are pre ybably 


oO! less 


on matters ol 


this character 


livision of the health de 


the division of vital statistics 
(The quantity of news stories that is wait- 
ing in this division and needs only to be 
amazing. ‘There 


simply 


the 


dug up ts are 
incidence 
general 


particular diseases; the occupational 


age and 
in 


stories about Sex 


of contagious diseases or 


of 
incidence of certain industries with refer- 
ance to community health; figures as to 


the geographical dh certain 
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liseases. Such stories can always 
late rivalry in one section or one w 
against another.) 

Wi 
department laboratory is developing 
that is of 


of 


take the laboratory. Every 
great interesty The 
the work done is of 
tance, provided the summary is interp: 


in simple terms by someone who 
More than that,/the newspapers 
constantly 


how. 


articles sent 


carrying 
4 able ( 


rr otherwise about marvelous 


wonderful scientific discoveri 


have a bearing upon public healt! 

boratory technician can contribute 
clarification of these reports by comr 
ing upon these stories, 

Or, take the food and drugs di 
(here is a veritable gold mine of 
food handlers 
the hazards of the ordinary patror 


here. The hazards of 
restaurants where food and food handk 
are not properly supervised offer only 
The 
are another 

and when one comes to a <¢ 


line of publicity suggestions. 
quacks, vaccines, etc., 
eration of food values, such as the cal 
values of certain types of food, ther 
an infinite variety of news material 
instance, during the summer months w! 
evreater service can the food and dru 
division do than to tell the public by inte 
views at frequent intervals the value 
such vegetables as corn, spinach 
potatoes. 

\Vhen one comes to the administrat: 
division, there again are numerous st 
that I need not stop to point out. I t! 
however, that I do not exaggerate wher 
that there is abundance of news 
almost every activity and every divis! 
of the average health department 
that is needed is for the health office: 
give the facts of his day’s work timeli 


Say 


local color in order to make 
ilable and useful to the newspape' 


and 


— 


(HE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
DIFFERENT ANTIBODIES’ 
Health Department Laboratories, New York Ci 


Y ES on strains of hemolytic 
tococci from different cases of 
wR t fever, throats 


ises of other diseases are being 


from normal 
workers in our laboratory 
in lines : 
¢ by agglutination and ab 
eglutinins. In these studies 
en assisted by H. D. Hussey, 
\. Brassel and others. 
- according to the protective 
stimulated by the inocu- 


serum 


whole cultures. This part of 


es has been carried on mainly 
Gurlev, M. F. Carmichael and 
ice irding to the power to 
Itrates neutralized by con 
let fever serum, and by 
rses inoculated with a tox 
this 


Brassel, B 


1 


have been assisted in 

LD. Hussey, A. 

itthers. Most of the human 

s were made by A. Zingher and 
eman 

purpose of all of these stud- 

to determine the relationship 

streptococci to scarlet fever 

natural immunity from 

| to grouping by agglutination, 

| that out of about 70 strains 

about 30 per cent fall into 

7 per cent consist of two small 


of 3 strains and one of 2 
Studies on Scarlet Fever by Workers 
Laboratories of the New York City 

t Read before the Laboratory Se 

Publ Health Association at 

\ Meet at Detroit Michigan 


strains l ut OO 1% ent ad not tall inte 
these groups. 

he sti Doche \ver\ and 
Lancefield “No. 273’ which they first 


listed in their work on agglutination’ as 


coming from a case of scarlet fever.+ be 


LOT] 


gs according to the absorption test to 


uur heterogeneous group, but the strain 
Dochez gave to Dr. Huntoon who kindly 
sent it to us labelled “ No. 1372” falls 


by the absorption test into our dominant 
group which we have called Type | group 
the Drs 


No. 2” 


lwo strains kindly sent us by 


Dick labelled No. | 


both fall into this Type 


and 
group 
Kight per cent of strains from sources 
other than scarlet fever fall into our Type 


[ group—2 in 25. One of these was from 


a wound and the other from an endocat 
ditis case 
ict that onlv about 30 


per cent of our strains from scarlet fever 


In view of the f: 


fall into one group, we conclude that the 


agglutination test, whatever the signifi 
cance of the occurrence of such an ag 
glutination group among scarlet fever 


strains, is not of much practical worth in 


the diagnosis of scarlet fever or in the 


identification of carriers. 


In regard to grouping according to their 


power to stimulate the production of anti 


hodies protective in mice against whole 


cultures, all of our strains from scarlet 


our 2 strains from 
1] 


fever so far tested and 


sources other than scarlet fever fall into 
one group 

We have not studied bv this test n 

the strains studied in our agglutinat! 
work, chiefly because of the difficulty 
ising the virulence of some strains, but 


Dr Dochez 
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ther thay timulat I wiations 
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\OSQUITO CONTROL IN NEW JERS 
THE BREEDING SEASON OF 
LEWIS E. JACKSON 


m County 


an 


litches wet 
1924 season 
5,000 of ditches, 
is of 10 inches 
easurement adopted 
thousand 


a> 


id thirty 


mosquito contr 


machine, outlined 

was perfected this 
u ot severa 

ar wheels, 


he resul 
experimen The Asso 
»t Mosquito Control in New el frame carried « 
principally to the 26 inches in Ith, witl l of 8 feet 
f Mr. Fred A he ti owe rdson tra , from 
and hicl wheels hai ‘en removed Che 
re ven a link | ynnected 
\ braking 


ne is 


ance of 
who designed 
Engineering Section of 
tion at the Fifty with the 
steered and 


Michigan, October 
aevice 
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enal 


Associa 
roit 


retary squi ixtern ] eu ersey 
2 millemmemd a half feet of lirected it nstruction with funds furnished 
yy the State Experiment Statio1 
t Che letails t this machine may be yf 
t terest to you It I inted on a struct i 
pended 
i clu | I 
nance Work, Cieariy 
t of progress there. About 
\ l $s were nstructed and 
e gat vere added 
> 
a 
ntie actually engage 11 
former mosquito ridde 
‘ i i 1OS 
very lavorabit 
i liarly 1 he thickly 
n rs neon). Anno 
i] 
tiant eavoara embracil 
e€sor;rts Was Treau 
all forth ver 
ations Decided progres 1s 
. ved methods. step b tep. 
te 11 of absolute control 
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tur? i ttic I tna wn eng Ca idapte 
Che on trough containi It is estimat 
a steel \ r. One end of the troug ! ichines can be built at a 
1 to the frame work, the other end etween $3,500 and $4,000. Its avera 
! ropped int tiie t to be cleaned T) 6,5UU_teet f ditches cleaned p 
material brought uy the conveyor is deliv 8 Irs It 1 perated by two n } 
f ditch cleaned i: 
ered into a rizontal trough attached to the t per linear foot of ditch cleaned 
frame at right angles to the line of the ditch rhead and depreciation, 1s the rema 
A screw conveyor in this trough carries and low figure of one-third of a cent he 
lumps the material to one side, beyond the ; practically a new ditch 
ater] ir tread [The total weight of the rrent rate for hand work, the ma 
machine 1s 5 tons wit i square inch er yund pa ror itseil nine weeks 
pressure f but 2 pounds The average The completion of the ditch-cutting 1 
yperating speed is 1,100 feet per hour lescribed to you last vear could not be effect 
[he machine as at present constructed, is wing to the lack of funds availa t 
lesigne t clean ditches in the clear meadow state Experiment station tor certait 
10 inches wide with parallel sides t i dept! rtant anne The tests ha 
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IS THE INDIAN SUSCEPTIBLE TO 
HEALTH EDUCATION’ 


A. J. CHESLEY, M.D., A.P.H.A 
O fiicer, Minnesot 
ealth measures Iministratiot he In- 
lians is shown by re- 
Bureau of Indian 
States Public Health 
prevalence core ' 
ifectious diseases in 
luberculosis Asso- 
fuberculosis Among 
lians, also published 
te Committee on 
ind numerous other re 
unofficial sources 
will be 


he tribal and the religious 


nt 


it parts ol 


State 
vernment 
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that 1 st of ditching t the A it t ive been estab 
will t one-half of é ex ment and 
‘ \\ pare with ract ‘ ey 
51 rapi ing ra ra n 
a 
5 and ccu evel 1 that ea Indian ma 
dian, like his environ ult A ete 
idere I elation to ‘ 
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u ptibility t neaith of all India an a t 
‘ \ el the 
thert Work. Secretary rotation 
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In 10,000 of 13,000 
Chippewa Indians already are citizens o! 
king forward to the time 


Minnesota about 


the state. L 
when the state 
bility for In 


tor ce e 


must assume full respons: 


] 


lian welfare, 


by state departments 


a tentative plan 
work 
This plan provides that 
Health take the first 
soard of Control, with 


has been made 
the State Board of 
The State | 
supervision 
custodial institutions, 


steps. 
hospitals, sanatoria, 


also the schools for 


over! 


dependent children, the blind, the deaf 
and the feeble-minded, begins its work 
to supplement the health work along 
general welfare lines. Then the State 


Department of Education and the De 
f Agriculture will join in a 


fit the Indian by edu 


partment of 
definite program t 


cation and training to compete success 
fully with whites under the rapidly 
changing ynditions affecting his life 
Good roads make accessible to whites the 
territory nce th exclusive hunting 
ground of the Indian. He can no longet 
move on, as he has no place to go; so 
he must adjust his lfe to the new 
conditions 

In some ways the Chippewas in 
Minnesota have benefited by changing 
conditions, but the health situation has 
not improved much in spite of the efforts 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. For 
example, during the United States Public 
Health Service survey in 1912, Surgeon 
Tahaferro Clark examined white and 


in public schools of cer 
Q?? 


Indian children 
tain localities \o 
homa examinations in some 


ain in December, 1 
he made tra 


of these places, while Dr. L. L. Culp, the 
eye expert of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, made examinations the 


remainder. 
Briefly, the 
Becker, C: and 
public schools showed in 1912, 1 Indian 
to each 18 white children examined; in 
1922, 1 Indian to each 3 white children 
examined; 1912, trachoma cases 
among Indians in school, 3.8 per cent, 
and in 1922, active trachoma cases among 
school, 6.3 per cent. This 


findings were as follows 


Mahnomen counties 


iss 


active 


Indians in 
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means about twice aS many 


tir 


inlecti 


cases in school, with about SIX times t} 


‘hance for spread to whites 


association with Indians. 


But this may not mean an actual! 


crease in trachoma, since in 


1912-1913 


u 


among 52,847 examined in 25 
1.15 per cent had trachoma: Whit 
active case to each 640 of 49,305 


amined; and Indians, | active case t 
7 of 3,542 examined. 
In 1922, among 
104 schools of 11 counties, whites s 


} 


13,919 examined 


we 


1 active case to each 387 of 13,157 ey 


amined; 
each 18 of 762 examined. 
Although the State Board of 


Indians showed 1 active cas 


He 


has requested funds for trachoma wor 


session since Dr. Clark’ 
trachoma survey in Minnesota in 
the legislature never has seen fit 
appropriations. The 
at the request of the State B 
Health, has aided by demonstration 
in Indian territory and in St 
County, where most trachoma 
whites 1s found; arousing the inter 
people and the doctors throu 
improvement or complete cure 
by the clinic treatment. 

1923 an appropftiation 
for trachoma work in Minnesota 


at every 


I 


i 


the present biennium was lost throu 


accident in a committee, althoug 
sentiment of the legislature was fay 
Doubtless, in 1925 an appropriat: 
granted. 

My belief that the American I: 
susceptible to training in modern 
health measures based 


tive is 


upon observation of conditions among ‘ 


Chippewas in Minnesota. Our 
friend, Dr. S. J. Crumbine, Dire: 
Public Health Relations, of the 
can Child Health Association, sha 
belief. 
in Indian territory visiting the hor 
the Indians and talking with them | 
or through an interpreter and 
Sureau officials, doctors, missiona! 
other white people who live am 


+ 


Surgeon Gen 


Ame? 


Dr. Crumbine spent several 


| | 


umbine 


umbine 
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found in birch bark tepees, 
shacks and in the best 
of which equal any owned 
the vicinity, photographs of 
volunteered and served with 
ver-seas in the World War. 
lians who had returned, and 
improvement in personal hy- 
army life had effected. His 
inquiry on all sides 
at all the Indians have a deep 
the welfare of their children. 
st was shown by all Indians 
f their circumstances, and it 


and 


that the unnecessary sickness 
es and children was not due to 
ce, but simply to lack of means 
standing of what ought to be 
ifeguard the health and welfare 


en. 
many sick babies 
red for by their parents who 
of what ought to be done 
lical and nursing care, feed- 
Mothers dying of pulmonary 
s were seen fondling nursing 
young children in bed under 
where precautions were im- 
everything unfavorable to 
and the children. 
made certain 
rst, that Chippewa nurses be 


Saw 
] 


cove 
sugges 


to undertake public health work. 


shows that little progress has 
by white nurses, field matrons, 
among the Indians. 
that the Indian nurses know 
of the people, understand 
f view and speak their lan- 
helieved they might earn the 
if the Indians and induce 
e things which would benefit 
Actual to a sick 
afford the introduction to a 
‘aturally, the nurse’s influence 
nd to mothers and to children, 


1 
workers 


+1 


service 


nefiting them, the whole family 
would be actually benefited and 


a practical demonstration, of 
believe the Indian will take 
and ‘follow with marked 
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change for the better in health conditions. 
Board of Health 
to employ Chippewa Indian nurses, Dr. 
that the Ameri- 


lo enable the State 


Crumbine recommended 
can Child Health Association allot 
$3,000 to the Board. Mr. Courtenay Din- 
widdie, General Executive, approved Dr. 
Crumbine’s recommendation; and upon 
depositing the $3,000 in the State Treas- 
ury, the board secured the balance of the 
allotment unmatched 
by state appropriation. Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, and 
Dr. Ethel Watters heartily approved the 
project and have used their influence to 


Sheppard-Towner 


promote the work. 
\s the Indian problem had been studied 
by the state departments, Mrs. 
LaDu, Chairman State Board 
»f Control, and a member of Dr. Work’s 
Indian committee of one hundred, made 
a plea which resulted in Dr. Crumbine’s 


for years 
Blanche 


second suggestion being carried out. This 
suggestion was that the abandoned Indian 
boarding school at Onigum, Leech Lake, 
remodeled for as a tuberculosis 
sanatorium for Chippewa Indians. The 
project received the endorsement of Sec- 
retary Work Commissioner Burke, 
and Congress appropriated $50,000 to 
remodel the building and to maintain the 


be use 


and 


institution for the present fiscal year. 
Dr. Crumbine’s third suggestion was 
that arrangements for the 
training of health 
nurses and for other that 
the state agencies might employ qualified 
workers to carry out the plans for the 


made 
public 
pur] 0SeS, 


be 
Indians 


as 


future. 

Dr. Robert E. L. Newberne, Chief 
Medical Supervisor, Indian Field Service 
at Large, visited Minnesota, and, in con- 
ference with the Minnesota State Board 
of Examiners Nurses, offered to 
change the present curriculum at Haskell 
Institute, or to substitute that of the 
Board of Examiners of Nurses in order 
that graduates of the school be satis 
factorily prepared for the nurses training 
courses of the Ancker Hospital, St. Paul. 
Graduates of this hospital are eligible for 


of 


| 
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In many ways in the 


Che 


success of 1 
Federated Club women y 
to make up for the cu 
Child Health Assoc: 
resulting from the lack 
Association, not from 
Thus tar the work 
nurses appears to be vet 
he Indian mothers and 
taught in classes 
fee 
Prenatal and ba 
and manv fat! 


‘nd with tl 


a measure 
justified by 
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specia ilt urse at t 
bun Indian nurses whose ney 
+ 1] A on 
W Ist i ] td 
Minne 1 Ancke 
ttar | owe the nurse 1 
t it \ rsonal qu 
registratio1 qualiticat ret Che nurses’ s 
m1 t W u ] siclans in the hiel 
() I~ducatio1 Lor) t ; been made more 
mit t nit t \\ L\ this 
| ] + 1.7 + 
rat eventive health meast 
Rut ovnt 1) t but, with patience and ] 
¢ Vor Clu \\ e tully the 
v1 ul ter) tat 
; the I n Agent of the W 
the I ‘ 
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( ‘ \ T \] mes then ned The 
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MODERN TENDENCIES IN PUBLIC 


( 


HEALTH 


ERNEST W. 


WORK* 


J. HAGUE 


Chief Health Ins pe 


BRANCHES of a modern city 
th department art 
seems to be 
it the present time on tl 
health officers to get rid of so 
iblems by transferring them 
department Chis has been 


success, 


This is an engineering 

nd it may be that the actual 

such plants should be unde 
of some other department 
health department. But it is the 
fficer who is held responsible fo1 
ity of the water supply of any 


In most cities the engineet 

rtment is responsible for the 

repairing, and operation of the 

ut the health department should 

xercise a certain amount of super 
yer the sanitary condition of the 
nd especially over the characte 

effluent. The health officer will 
largely responsible for the pollu 
streams and lakes. If the svstem 
ve disposal is a menace to the 
ity it is the health department 
uld point this out and suggest 


Cay 


ying.—In some cities the scav 
done by some other department, 


health officer allows 


health department still exercises some con 

trol over the mat r ol storn ge, collecting, 

ind disposing of garbage and other waste 
materials 

School 

are two schools 

ich maintains that 

der the direction of 

the other that it 


medical offices 


ments 
actual 
iuthorities 
officer should 
power, when circum 
stances demand it, to require changes and 
improvements in the methods employed 
vent, there should be close co 
yperation between the health officer 
the medical officers employed by the 
hoard; otherwise the health department 
will be seriously handicapped in the effort 
to control communicable diseases 
There is a tendency, however, to go 
much further in curtailing the activities 
of health departments In “ The New 
Public Health,” Dr. H. W. Hill gives a 
definition of public health as follows: “A 


udes all knowledge and all 


term which in 


measures tending to (a) foster health, or 
lisease.” Hvgiene, he 


the individual ar 


| 
: 
| 
| 
thie } ird ire 
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a general 


that 
but that we 
ific leat which 


sat 
rant 


verms; and 
ic protection 
Che old 


erned itself with 


CASC 


is concerned with 
old. 


liseases in the sur 


sought the 
‘ 
new hinds 


tary experts appear 

w view of the work 

nt. It is urged that 

health officer at 

present tin be the prevention 


of communicable that we have 
not vet begun to « 


diseases, and that all efforts 


mntrol the more common 


communicable 
should be ¢ 
Now concentration is all right if we 
know Notable 
ork has been dot Most 


url in comimunitl SO concentrated 


1 on this work alone 


nceentrat 


upon 


. 

| his method 
upon the purity of water supplies, proper 
sewerage, the installation of plumbing, the 


ies and surface 


wells, etc., thi; vphoid fever in 
ities has been reduced to a mini 


mum By 


these 
commut 
on rat extermi- 

| rats, rat 

bubonic 

ven stamped out in all com 
he cooperation of the in 
ined. By cleanliness, 

body lice, typhus 

Yel- 


een staved 
and malaria 


xtinct, 

conquered by 

known methods of 

iseases 

ited that most of the success 

‘ health work in the past has been 

improving the environment of 

le supervision of the public 
fection 

seem to be, however, 

either the case rates or 

such common dis- 


es not 


much reduction in 


the mortalitv rates of 
eases as scarlet fever, measles, whooping 


HEALTH 


ugh, pneumonia, influenza, or 
‘ria. In the case of diphtheria t 
the Schick test and toxin-antit 
dicate a method of cor 
n, which if applied will eventuall) 
» this disease; but there do not 
measures to hand whi 
effectively with the other 
1. Something may be do: 


tioned 


any 


is being done—by a closer che 


and carriers, but 


tolerate a 


contacts 


will only reasol 
nt of investigation and restrictio: 
Atter all, the great majority oO! 
die from other causes than communi 
diseases. The statistics for the Re, 
tion Area for 1922, with a populati 
94,241,643, show only 3.1 per cent 
deaths are accounted for, as follows 


Diphtheria 1.2 per cent 
[Typhoid 

Whooping Cough 

Measles 
Scarlet Fever. 


Smallpox 


21.2 per cent 


uberculosis 


(all 
2 per cent 


4 “ 


forms). . 
Syphilis 
Malaria 
Influenza and 


Pneumonia 


the total is only 24.3 per cent of all « 


It would not appear that there 1s 
to be gained by abandoning other w 
now successfully carried out by he 
order to concentrat 
Som 


departments in 
communicable diseases alone. 
these other activities are milk and 
inspection, child welfare work, how 
and general sanitation including the 
vention of nuisances, the promoti 
general cleanliness, and the teachit 
personal hygiene. 

At the Boston meeting of the Amer 
Public Health Association, Dr. Cl 


133 
| 
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Superintendent of Health, — still obliged to do a good deal of nuisance 
R. I., delivered a paper enti- imspection. 
nce Prevention a Hindrance ls it to be implied that no efforts are to 


Prevention.’* In this paper be made to improve housing conditions, 
takes a rather gloomy view of or conditions in industrial plants? Of 
ess of present health activ- what avail is it to spend large sums on 


that all monies appropriated child welfare work and the supervision of 


ention of disease should be School children if after saving the lives of 
these infants, they are to live in insanitary 


| 


purpose alone, not on work 
homes?’ The sick cannot all be hospital- 


indirect or secondary effect 
blic health. He states that too 


nt on nuisance prevention, and 


ized; surely their homes should be made 
and kept fit for occupation. Overcrowd- 


ing must have some relation to health. 
time taken up by the health de- . 
: lo hand over important work like this 

n complaints regarding tin cans, 
to some other department, or to neglect it 

' altogether would be a grievous mistake. 
which have no important 


It takes inspectors of education and ex- 
iealth. Dr. Chapin believes 


' perience to deal with these matters effec- 
nuisances could be attended ' 
a at tively; and the man at the head of all 
lice. He admits that general |, a 
; ; these activities should be the health officer 
cleanliness promotes personal 
; “a He alone has the requisite training to 

s, that preventing river pollution 
one ' properly organize and oversee the work. 
| epidemics, that the protection .,,. 
; Building departments are concerned with 
ter supply, the extension of sew- 
details of safety and fire prevention, and 


not as a rule with sanitation. 
If a health department possesses a divi- 


the abolition of privies are all 
hile, but thinks that much of this 
ht better be done by the engi 
arn ee sion of sanitary inspection and housing, 
a with an experienced sanitary inspector at 
the head, there is no reason for the health 
- officer being bothered with unpleasant de 
ut on the other hand, many of  ¢aijs, such as fighting with recalcitrant 
= ; property owners. The health officer does 
he ones he lists as trivial. To the 


he police being required to do 


ably, Dr. Chapin is right in 
it many nuisance complaints are 


well worth investigation, even 
organizing and supervising. He 


stands ready to advise or instruct, but the 


ork in the abatement of nul- },+q field work must of necessity be done 
e. They already have a mul- the sanitary inspectors 

laws to enforce and therefore rhe principal reason, however, given by 
time tor investigating nuisances = Dr Chapin for handing over this work to 


who are responsible. Most some other department is on the ground 
have enough men for police of expense. Now if a certain fixed sum 
\dditional patrolmen would were allowed each year to a health officer 

and they would have to be to be allocated as he saw fit, there might 
pecial training for the work of po something in this argument How 
ling with interior conditions in ever. cil uncils have a habit of requir 
ind other buildings. 


ing itemized budgets, so that if the health 
t Dr. Chapin admits in his annual ‘Officer decided to recommend that anv 


1923 that “ most of the patrol- branch of his work be transferred to some 
not shown a great deal of en- ther department, he would simply lose 
and it is further evident from the appropriation for that purpose In 
t that the Health Department was any event, one thing is certain, the public 


H., Jan., 1924, p. 1 will demand that some department shall be 
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made resp ting or prevent mn the mmunity, and will obtain 
on the housi: and operation of the 


| cannot close without expr 


We pl thet r a larger fiel pe that health officers as a 
yf 1 r health departments, in recognize more fully the imp 
tead 1 more restricted sphere \1 employing trained health insp 
thing that ma fect the health of citize: | deal is said nowadays 
shoul me within its purview—anythi cessity for improving the t1 
makes r cleanliness of person ot ith officers, laboratory worke: 
( condi engineers, and public healt! 
better conditio n work places, right but nobody has apparently bt 


er training Ot Sa 


smoke preventiot pectors. I am referring more 
welfat “ the most impor to the United States just 
t t control cor se in England the educatiot 
rt the th these men is well looked 
epartt t sl find time et us at rather surprising that the 
tack all al t lit rt lirector Public Health Association has 
vor] healt 1 ent iven any attention to this 
wl » | hee 
t e, 1 \ litthe work im this direct 
t \1 vell equippe surprising results im the 
ealth d rtment est displayed by sanitary ins 


‘ 
re ner IDSs their duties. ius leading to m 


mt n tar well as those of ma vork on the part of health dep 


Rickets as Influenced by the Diet of the Tuberculin Tests on Rural Childrer 


Mother.—It ee! trom t expe! ul community, in which e 


not et ‘ tage yf cl lret intected 
mothe . a auring extremely vy and sugges 
ore ta? 
t is a W e, the figure 
aut i i eC ‘ 


nign 


Supple he ther for two 
‘ , In this community the percentage 
genera r the young 
ref | reactors was not found to increas« 
i 
it the mother | er i} during the ist two va ng axe Thi circumstance 
n On tl ther hand, t the tact that many infections ot 
7 
fact t fant re marked 1 have been relatively light an 
suscept t vs that prenata ( ed and kept up the abi 
t \ t linary yns every 
experit t l t cl il test t the e with a case of open tubercul 
cept { f bott fed « red to breast ected S. A. Slater, Am. Rez iu 
i + 
t} t ma 
if 


A Request from Australia.— 


t ther ttort ise torward me any posters 
ir orgal iti 
t & Pere fetro 


= 


VEDICAL AND NURSING SERVICE 
IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS’ 


OSCAR DOWLING, M.D., A.P.H.A. 


resident, Loutstana State 


i 


remedy and not a 

the home 
> accuracy in the im 
have not 


of all 
CXC el 


oductions more 
duct. mmediate, apparently 1 re important, 


lemands are t] n hich the medical 


ntion ()tten 
innumerable duties 
ing attention to 


] 
is shown 
avs responsible: 

ial plants of the present always responsible ; 
which are so well equipped the corporation, and 
f the situation and 


the machines seem gifted with 
nce. In view of this 


in authority that he 
plant environ 
echanical progress, it 1s nex plant enviror 


ment, he may become a routine worker 


busy many hours a day, but not a factor 


industries have taken so long 


value of the human ele . 
production However prevention of illness and accident, 
few years investigations is really his function. 
I 


f the worker’s health. All 


i 


ught out the significance of the Igium seems at present to lead in 
phase of industrial economy. 
is particular paper we are con- ’ ! ‘ mmercial industries must 
nly with medical and nursing in legal requirements ; there is 
rial plants; it is a smal] ® Minimum r juirement of air for the 
problem. The factor of the workers In all of these, but if the occupa 
environment when awav from 0M is especially unhealthful the minimum 
is of the greatest importance. : 
iataiadl liness and lighting rooms, removal of 


of air in these plants is doubled. Clean 


poorly prepared meals; pet wastes, r( or sanitary con 
nee of flies, fleas, lice, bed bugs; : 
. . ides, but 1 elg there are many 


i Xp re to intectious 
I 


veniences are similar t jose In our own 


hil 


hich 11 
1 iditiona 
salth hazard 


u 
— et } rd lent ? ? nit 117 
l i Tewa l l u 
manutacture 
ns} eT P tim te 
‘ Wil | 
‘ +1 
e tiie 
~ 
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ical compulsory physical examinations 


ire require i! tnere are many special 
culations to the length of 
the worl ind the prohibition of 
work by women durit ertain periods 
In 1922 from Jur December, 903 
ustria in Belgium organized for 


initarv protection of the workers. These 


ustri¢ em y 523 doctors wh« 
ipervise the health of approximately 
4,000 young peopl 


The medical department of a company 


n Alabama has 97 surgeons scattered 
roughout the state t ire for the health 
id to look after the injuries of the 


employes of the company. One of thei 
ia control. This 
recreational 


in providing 


number 


mayor activities is malar 


mmpany is wise 
facilities in a of places where 


here are large power plants. 

There are physicians in the United 
States Public Health Service, in the 
Bureau of Mines and various other 


lepartments of the federal government 
who make exhaustive studies of the work- 
ing conditions which obtain in_ the 
industries of the United States. 

The physician who would render the 


insist that conditions 


and nygienl 


best service must 
shall be right 
rature, humidity and preventive epi 


lamental. 


tempe 
demiological 

It is the industrial physician's duty to 
the employes 
nox! fumes 
work-bench, and 
h endanger life and limb. 
to overcome the in- 
life that 
crowded 


measures are fun 


determine in what manner 


against IS 


may 


Improper posture S at the 


be guard 


conditions whi 
He should en 
sidious influences of community 
exist 11 the 


He can do much 


eavor 


very frequently 
manufacturing di 


and 


Stricts. 


to protect assist expectant mothers 


and their children, and can use his influ- 
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in preventing the exploitati 

hildren below the legal age for emp! 
His 
ubtedly with the employes themsel\ 


ment influence is 


greatest 


lf the company will allow 
use his knowledge by meeting the 


of the employes for needed recr 
he can do more toward bringing 
conducive to harmony ar 


accom] lish 


onditions 


efficiency than can be 
strikes and discords, so highly destructiy 
the financial stability of t¢! 
and to the welfare of t¢! 
workers themselves. 


both to 


industry 


In short, the physician can play 
enormously important part in any 
cares 


reanization, 1f he to do so. Hi 


part is one which appeals to the hum 


and he will find his sphere 


interests, 
influence for good either great or sn 
depending upon the amount of 

insight into human nature, professi 
ability and spirit of cooperation and 
derstanding which he brings to bea: 


The nurse in any industrial plant als 


is dependent on conditions for success 


ful work, but not so responsible for t 
establishment as the physician. fF 
the nature of the rendered 
nurse deals more specifically with t! 
individual and the home. 


service 


In addition to the care of the sic! 


“near sick’ required in the plant itselt 


I believe her chief duties are to visit 
home and to give the physician inf 
tion as to the wrong conditions wl 
might be responsible for lessening 
efficiency, physical vigor or mental pots 
of the employe. 

It is understood that each industry 
problems, and each must 


its own 


served according to its needs. 
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FEDERAL HEALTH REORGANIZATION 


i 5 IX Sixty-eighth Congress which 1s now in the throes of its second and fina 


n, has before it one bill which is of direct interest and great significance 
s. This is a measure proposing a new department of 
secret in the Cabinet and assistant secretaries of e 
\s outlined in the Legislation Section ot 
lepartment would take over the Bureau of [:ducation, Federal Board 
nal Education, United States Public Health Service, the Veterans’ Bureau 
Pensions, and several other less important bureaus and offices. There 
{ important reasons why this plan is unscientific, unreasonabl 
ictical from the public health standpoi he first place th 
ns’ Bureau, always a political perplexity, would constitute about 90 per cent 
lepartment, and with the Bureau « nsion uld let overshadow 
lucation and public health. In the 
vers the head of each executive department 
President, such changes in the organization 
rs desirable. In other words, under this drastic and danger provision 
lic Health Service could be merged in the Veterans’ , or made ar 
to it, completely or partially losing its identity he third argument 
t this bill is that no consideration is given to any oth ‘deral health activity 
he Public Health Service and St. Elizabeth ospital fi he Insan 
are a number of other bureaus, divisions, or sections in the federal executiv: 
nents which carry on major health activities, and any scientific plan shoul 
hem in, or provide for some type of coordination between them 
we go to press, the status of this bill is that there is a possibility that it 
ss. This chance may be remote, but it is a real possibility [his measure 
it to pass, for it is thoroughly unsound. If there is effective opposition 
by sanitarians and others, the bill certainly will not be successful. 


ies of the present health activities of the federal government are now 
under the direction of an informal group of prominent individuals 
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the i not ex t ew t 
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result of these intensive studi 
scienti for coordination should be proposed. Such a schen 
nceived, so as to insure efficienc\ economy, 
lly expedient. will be awaited with interest and eagerness 


tical 


health conservation \s a 


and effective correlat 


an improvement in federal health organization. In order 
nce of the subject uld undoubtedly be best if this | 
presented now as a sub the defective educatio: 


he Sixty-ninth Congress, wl 


er be presented 
next December. In the meantime, the proj d plan for a department 
forced into abeyance by m«e 


be communicates 


SANOCRYSIN—A GOLD CURE FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS 


ittempts being made to combat tuber 


NE CANN but rejoice at any 
( culosis \t the same time 1 looves evervone to scrutinize each new tr 
ment with gre: ire. On the one hand, we have to guard against the cupidity 
certain commercial 1 who seem to care more about selling a material than a 
ne to the suffering sick; and on the other, we must 
misled by the enthusiasm of honest worke 


the actual good which is di 
onstantly o1 1¢ alert to avoid being 
whose zeal colors their claims with a degree of optimism not justified by fact 
Che history the various cures for tuberculosis is a depressing one, filled as it is 
both of the points just mentioned. 

has been brought 


11 


h cases illustrating 
The latest re which claims our 


attention forward 
who for several years past has 


\ pre 


Professor Holger Moellgaard of Copenhagen, beet 
investigating the action of certain salts of gold upon the tubercle bacillus. 
is experimental work was given on October 28th before t 


liminary account of hi 
Danish Medical Society | salt is injected intravenous] 


intramuscularly, Its acti 
serious results occur, leading to death in some instances. 
on the kidney. 


\ solution of the gol 
on on tuberculous animals and people is marke 
As might be expect 
The explanation 
lal effect of the gold on the tubercle bacillus, and 
liberated from the germ. In 
1 has produced an anti-serum 


the poisonous acti is manifested chiefly 
mis the germici 


this acti 
cellular poisons which are 


Protessor Madset 
iven apparently lessens the severe action of the gold salt 

1 meeting was held by the Medical Society of Copenha 
tal work on cattle and other animals, and the clinical tri 
several institutions were 


temp us action, 


horses which 


Late in 


rimet 
The work 


it which the 
discussed 


uman beings 1n 
in Denmark and other countries, that physicians floc! 
hall could not hold them, and even 
yshospital, m the audience 
1 both davs of the meeting. The claim 
for the tissu 


hree to four hours or 
\loellgaard that the gold salt is nontoxic 
No re action follows intravenou 


a violent 


ubercle bacillus 
es are healthy, but if tuberculosis is present, 
destruction of the 


It is claimed that complet 


claimed, to the wholesale tuber« 
nt of poison 


large amounts 


ip moving 
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sulted in lower animals infected both naturally and experimentally, and 
unced cases of the disease \ number \ hysicians connected with 
pitals gave their experience in the use of the cut Reports 

I as well as animals will react to t eold salt after clinical 


he same manner as healthv animals which have never suffered from 


Some tragedies were recorded, as well as brilliant successes Pho 
cases of tuberculosis of the sl 
heir statements concerning the value of 
be said of this alleged cure that it is being 
ssional manner 
ts value 

institutions, and 
rivel 


‘sanocrysin has been 

and sale for the entire world, exclu of Europe, have been 

‘rican biological house. The fact that an anti-seru s emploved 

it under the supervision of the vgienic Laboratory of the 

‘ublic Health Service, and we can rest ; <1 that no license will 

or its manutacture and sale in the United at intil its value has 

ughly determined. 

not wish to appear unduly pessimistic nor to pass jud ‘nt prema 

he claims made for this new alleged cure are in some respects extrav 

| very probably the interpretation of the severe action on the kidneys given 

On the part of Professor Moellgaard, there is no doubt that his work 

attempt at chemotherapy, and it goes without saying that the production 

nti-serum by Professor Madsen is on a sound scientific basis. We will 

uch with the experiments which are going on znd our readers will be duly 

| the results. In the meantime, we can only advise watchful waiting 

iltivation of a frame of mind which will not leave us despondent if this 
» meets the fate of all of its predecessors 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING 


A LONG ago as 1851 Lord Shaftesbury secured from t ritish Parliament 
‘ passage of an act permitting the loan ot lic monies for the housing of 
ng classes. During the past quarter of a century 
nations have accepted a similar view of the respons! 
the housing problem Holland built one dwelling 
pulation during the years 1919-1922, Great Britain 
rr every 84, Italy one for every 184, France 
‘tant social question is discussed in a recent 
ily by the public health worker but by every intell 
\s the author points out, “ There is a widespread 
States that European housing conditions are 
e action necessary which would be uncalled f 


than any which n 


using conditions worse 
lam.” She adds, “And I can 
nowhere seen houses even remotely compara! 


f lower Manhattan, built before 


or Amsterd 
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thousands of inhabited rooms devoid of any opening to the outer air. Nor 
I seen at ing lavout as bad as that of the North End of Boston, wit 
four- t even-foot streets between five-story buildings and labyrinths of 
tenement lling the interior of its blocks.” 
has amply demonstrated that the problem of model housit 
(except during such crises as the post-war period in |] 
basis everybody could be provided with a proper 
s equally obvious that housing reform involves such 
can only be carried out through a system of governn 
‘ate interest rates These conclusions are essentially s 
so generally accepted abroad that, as Mrs. Wood says, 
people of western Europe will be living, rank and f 
such homes as only the fortunate minority can attain under our hit-or-miss syste: 
This is one of t fields in which hide-bound conservatism 1s holding the 


States far in the rear of modern progress 


I! 


THE JAPANESE EPIDEMIC 
GREAT increase of nication with foreign countries, afford 
the various means of transit, makes epidemic disease in any part 
world of direct importance in this country. The news of a severe epider 
in Japan of a disease which does not conform to any known character 1s, thert 
disquieting to t This outbreak, which was first diagnosticated as cerebro 
meningitis, later as encephalitis lethargica, is now said to show symptoms 
either o! 
» central nervous system, with a mortality r 
than is usually found in encephalitis letharg1 
in epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis. Genet 
and affected only persons more than fifty 
h high temperature, and after one or two day 
ht maniacal symptoms are observed. Death 
The cerebrospinal fluid is clear and pressu 
micro-organisms have been found. The first 
\ugust the disease assumed an epidemic chat 
umber of new cases had decreased considerably 
in the spinal fluid and the blood. The disease 


th 
been reproduced in rabbits and by injecting material under the dura mater 


filtered or unfiltered, the period of incubation being from two to three days 

Phe auto] indings consist chiefly of congestion and edema of the men! 
There are no adhesions and no increase of the cerebrospinal fluid. There ts 
eral hyperemia of the cortex, but no other abnormality. In a few cases, pet 
hemorrhages were seen in the floor of the fourth ventricle. Microscopic « 
ination does not show any diagnostic changes. There are round cell infilts 
about the blood vessels, congestion in the cortex, and occasionally there are 
in the cortex, pons, and medulla of round cell infiltration. 


1 


It will be seen that up to the present time no definite diagnosis has beet 
Six thousand five hundred and fifty-one cases were reported up to September 


SSOCIATION NEWS 


MATOLOGY AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Detroit, Michigan, 


1é1 | can ntal \ssociati 
the meeting the 


tion; 
y, oecretary 
Association 

Michi 


ussion expressed regret 


ommiuttee 


Detro 


planned 
vers generally on Monday 
neeting took place, as planned, 


ussed and resolutions were 


n 


the committee was car! 


mouth hygiene 


ection on mouth hygiene 


netit 


member 


| il \ Giffer 
) i nut eT I members I th I I I il ‘ 
rt e of emt isizinge the im is i e speakers 
g this committee directed its Dr. Giffen in his ee 
i toward the establishment tnat » tew dentist ire members of the \met ’ 
| ] Lmerica i | riea i I wor 
ciat | sty me wa it ‘ men ers of the 
the time being. and the efforts for Tulv 1. 1924 
e were successful in so tar as thirtee tist ted as members: thes« 
\sso al Tegal I new mmiuttec¢ Lt ed the hope 
tl n ou ea mimiutt \ it 1 
t ta ni it il perat I 
i pa I ent 4 yA ted the pyr 
‘ ta on T im I H ene tte it 
gated B Hard thy Da meet Jovembe 1] 
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remember 
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York State Department of Healt! 


he morning of the twenty-fourth 
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Dr. Ejichel work always bore the stamp 
of thorous fact which added not 2 
little to reputation, but aside from 
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twenty-four, at Geneva, Switzer- 


for 


earnest 


years had 
in the 
the American Pub- 
was at the time 
of the Section; 


Dr. Ejichel many 


active and worker 
tistics Section of 
Association, and 
vice-chairman 
ved, That the 
appreciation of the life and serv 
that in 


Section express 
realization 
faithful 
be it 


extend to his 


and its 
most 
worker; and 
Section 


ichel 

has lost a friend 

further 

the 
Eichel, its deepest 

and be it further 

That 


the 


action be inscribed on 


Section and that the secre- 


tructed to send a copy of this 


Mrs 


Eichel 
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embers of any organization that pub 


nembership list will receive from time 
1any circulars. The members of the 
Public Health Association have 
ing during the 
letters, to 


months 
of which the 

has given its approval. That one 
ter addressed by the American Asso 
This 
that 
Asso- 
afhhation, 
the 


past few 


one 


rcular 


the Advancement of Science 


calls attention to the fact 


f the American Public Health 
virtue of our recent 


A.A.A.S 


ntrance fee 


hy 
iV, 


without paying cus- 


Health can hardly be designated as 
field of work in 
tribute for the 
But few 


rather a 
laid 


it 4s 
sciences are 
the health of people sani 
engaged in the pursuit of science 
in itself; nearly all are occupied 
lication of one or more sciences 


workers are applied scientists 


must be ever on the alert to apply 
new 


principles in ways 


tacts t 


scientific 


newly discovered their 
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old problems. This affiliation of the A.P.H.A 
A.A.A.S. is 


value to public health work will 


with the therefore appropriate 
Its greatest 
only be realized in such measure as the mem 
the A.P.H.A. afhliate themselves 


the A.A.A.S 


bers of 
individually with 
MR. DINWIDDIE RESIGNS 
In order to devote all of his time to the 
Fund child 
Mr. Courtenay 
as General 
Health 


Commonwealth health demonstra 


tion program, Dinwiddie has 


tendered his 
of the 
effective January 
It is stated that 
make practically no 
of the two organizations in the demonstrations 
that Mr. Dinwiddie will be 
upon the services of the staff 
Child Health 


special services in connec 


Executive 
Assoc 1ation, 


resignation 
American Child 
1, 1925 

this will 


new arrangement 


change in the relations 


and free to call 
members of the 


American Association in a rea 


sonable degree for 

tion with the demonstrations 

FRIENDS OF MEDICAL PROGRESS 
Official taken by the 

Board of Directors of the Friends of Medical 


action was recently 
Progress to change the name of the Association 
Medical Prog 
mn headquarters has been 
New York 


more im 


to the American Association for 
The old Bost 
transferred to 370 Seventh Avenue, 
City, 
portant educational and 

be facilitate Mr 


been appointed a Managing 


ress. 


with the 
health 
Benjamin C 


where codéperation 


organizations 
Gruen 
Director 


full 


berg has 


organization ane ill devote his 


completed the 


its growtl During 


is time lecturers, held ex 


hibits, and issue immunization 


and vivisection society 1s con 
templating increasing the scope of its 


activi 


ties, and several branche being planned 


The Public 


Committee on Defense of Research cooperates 


\merican Association's 


with this organizatior 


} 
to 7. 
time to the worl 
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The Problem of Population—By Harold cre: of population can be taken 
f the Edinburgh Re here are so many different points 
reconciliation of them seems pra 

It is interesting to note 

n has engaged the number of prominent church autho: 

of students. The aking a decided stand on the matter 

ave issued warnings he present time, the Roman Cathol 


yomy view of the’ has stood as adamant against any interf 


While this s . has been more ith nature, regarding each baby broug 


r less to the fror for many years, the 1e world as a soul to be saved for immorta 


Great War seems to have br t it pron ie protestant churches have followe 


forward nd during the past few rr le losely this doctrine of the 
number of boo on the subject have iolic, though there is evidence 
that rule by the vulsion of feeling on the part of som 
xd of controlling n authority In the chapter devoted 
prospect the matter, the author discuss 
he biblical point of view, and 
many passages on which the belief 
churches is founded He points 
inconsistency noted between the doctr 
the practice of some of these bodies 
example, while the Roman Catholic 
goes further than any other in desirins 
children be brought into the world, it 
a celibate clergy and supports many 
view, bi t elibate women as nuns, though the 
thinking people are hey take involve direct disobedience 
ommand to be fruitful and 
The book discusses questions which 
the modern world be settled offhand, but which demand 
id who was study and which are coming to the fro 
and more insistently each year. It is w 
in an easy and interesting style. The 
ments of fact are taken from 
authorities As a whole, it constitutes a 
iew which presentation of the question both 
important subject against, though it is perfectly evident tl 
well-being of author believes in regulation of the ger 
of population, even including birth 
The book can be heartily commende 
whole world. who are interested in the subject of 
fact, which is it treats M. P. Ravenet, M 
»wwledged, that the necessity of 


bottom of all wars. On the The Children’s Book of Food Verse: 


if 


the 


have the attitude expressed by Winifred Stuart Gibbs. Boston 
a number of German writers, that war is ws & Co., 1924. Pp. 68. Price, $1.25 
necessary t t yom for the growing This book affords a delightful mear 


we 


population, an other, the declaration ‘painlessly” imparting to children 
social reformers that valuable information concerning food 
improved so that the in- combination of good and clever verses 
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Ma 
| 


s makes a strong appea! to 
resses upon their minds the 
ited This book will be 
ers and teachers in training 


food habits C. E. TuRNER 


)rigins. A Manual of Prehistory.— 

rant MacCurdy Volume I 

e Age and the Dawn of Man 

x1+440 pp., 254 figs. in text 

he New Stone Age and the 

e and Iron xvit5l6 pp., 

text. New York D. Appleton 
1924. Price, $10.00 

pon which the drama of man’s 

m the level of the beast was 

n reconstructed and the scenery 

the last Glacial Epoch The 

it tew traces of thelr stage 

» one remembers their lines 

mn of the merest outline is the 

k of the anthropologist and 

Dr MacCurdy rebuilds a 

progress in outline from their 


tsherds and detects their growth 


istrial progress in their tool 
iwakening in their communal or 


ind the dawn of religion in their 


nating story which the explora- 


n middens, the exp! rration of 


e deposits and village sites has 


ht slowly and piecemeal, but 


irdy’s book has the merit of both 
s and fullness 

ich a stage in recent years in 

it a coherent presentation of the 
period of man’s story may now 
By personal inspection of many 

1 much of the material recov 

em, he is able to organize a 

ve account of many of the sig 
ie evolution of human culture 


ume eals with the Old Stone 


pushed man back towards the 
the temperate regions of the 


Hemisphere During this period 


J 


ve thousand vears ago man not 


ed physically far a 
acquired the arts of making tools 


ne and horn, and also developed 


skill in drawing of surpassing merit 
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This acquisition seems to have been wholly 


lost for a long time from among his successors 


either because of replacement by inferior 


stocks or by less advanced cultures What 


parts respectively war and disease played in 


this tragedy may never be known, but may 
well be imagined. As surely as brain capacity, 
ind the art of chipping flint have played their 


parts in the drama, just as surely have plague 
malaria, hookworm, and tuberculosis been on 
the stage periodically or continuously—and 
have deflected, impaired or otherwise hindered 
human progress. It is unfortunate that there 
s so little left to give even the slightest clue 
to the part that disease, epidemics, and 
lebilitating endemic infections may have 
taken in the successions of human stocks 
and cultures and in their migrations and 
lisappearances 

The second volume deals with the neolithic 
veriod in which man refined his methods of 
nishing his chipped flint arrow heads and 
axes, baked his clay utensils in the fire, orna 
mented them with geometrical designs, and 
even modelled clay figurines of the human 
form The textile art arose in this period 


ind developed into spinning, netting, knitting 


weaving, and embroidery in flax and wool, 
and the weaving of baskets. The decorative 


arts emerged in the use of bone, ivory, shells, 
ind amber in primitive jewelry, and the 
sculptor carved ynventionalized 
gures of woman in bas relief or in the 
vuund. Burial customs became more elaborate 
ind the erection of giant monoliths became the 
fashion of the age 

It was in the Stone Age as a whole that 
e fire his servant, developed 


skill in the chase and in angling, devising 


weapons and snares for these ends, devised 
rafts and boats, learned to make and use the 


horse, ox, sheep, 


vat and pig, and utilized and perhaps cul 


tivated many grains and fruits. He evidently 

ad a code of ideas regarding human ailments 
ind with his stone implements practiced a 
primitive but skillful bone surgery 


The author devotes less attention relatively 
to the ages of metals He notes the origin 
f man’s knowledge of metals from chance 
smeltings of native ores and alloys in the 
hearths and camp fires of primitive man, and 


recognizes the fact that copper was the ‘first 


metai to come to genera 1S€ ecaust 

ts widespread occurrence and relative abun 
lance in nature Howeve he still adhe 


ind e excava 1 ] 
I and ertainty 
— 
= : = 
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factors to mutations ar 


bronze age” for 


ages. The metals evolutionary 
a booklet of laboratory i: 


process The author 


ge and uses of 
ie guidance of classes or of 
to make experimental 
with fruit fli Indian 


collectiot theoretical formulas for 


the Mendelian ratios and stat 


deviations and probable err 


ali 
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second | 


study of 


halt 


discussion 
and in the 


considers hygiene thr 
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y, discussing Robinson Cru- 


iles, and nursery rhymes. For the 
the third year, a study of clean- 


e made, discussing the hygiene 


i hands, hair and nails, bathing, 
and 
third 


presentation o! 


drink, etc. 
Cobb 


hyg 


year, 

daily 

discussion of each of the 
during the day. 

ves the teacher a certain amount 

upon which to 


work, and 


it offers many opportunities 


g the and adapt- 


her 


s a complete summary 


for the fourth, fifth 


[he lessons for each term are 
1 central one phase of 
periods 
rmal 


necessity 


intormation 


into the 


be. The positive side 


aching is repeatedly emphasized 


appreciates that the best health 


leveloped in well 


organized and 


supervised school systems where teachers are 


encouraged to put their own initiative and 


health 


teacher 


personality into the 


training These 


development of 
books are valuable 
aids in such a program CE 
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and Eugenics—By kK. Ruggles 


Gates Vew Yor lhe Macmillan Com- 


pany. xiv+288 text. 1924 


Price, $4.80 
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in tuberculosis is such as to indicate a heredi- oth chemical, such as antibodies, and stry 
tary tendency rhe comparison of this tural, such as the loss or reduction of orga 
correlation with that of husband and wife systems and high specializations of certa 


may, however, introduce an error resulting parts such as the reproductive system. | 
from the greater susceptibility of children as final chapter by Professor Ellsworth Huntin 


compared with adults rhere is a little evi- ton is a summery of the relations of huma 
dence in pure populations of marked differ- racial evolution to the configuration of 
ences in the tendency to cancer in different and masses and to climatic conditions 
strains and races of men, and much clearer as rainfall and aridity. Of especial intere 
evidence of the hereditary transmission of the is his discussion of the climatic factors 
tendency to cancer among some animals. the glacial periods and their probable relat; 
rhe discussion of the inheritance of mental to the evolution of the human species 
traits is less complete. The eugenic program It is significant of the limitations of th 
includes positive selection for desirable quali biological trends of today that no suggest 
ties and negative against undesirable ones, the of disease as a part of the general enviro 
isolation of individuals with undesirable ment of organisms appears in this symposium 
dominant qualities, and the fostering of mat It may well be that disease through its b 
ings of those with desirable but recessive chemical aspects has much to contribute 
qualities. All this implies more knowledge the solution of the real causes of adaptat 
than is now available for most human stocks. Perhaps the most effective factors 
Education and general interest may in time “environment” having their most intima 
make parts of this program possible An contact with the organism and with its 
intelligent and enlightened public opinion will plasm are to be found in these instances 
be more efficacious than legal action parasitic invasions. A survey of the change 
C. A. Koroiw, M.D in structure of both host and parasite indu 
by parasitism is suggestive of an w 
Organic Adaptation to Environment.— potency of the biological! interrelations esta 

Edited by Malcolm R. Thorpe. New Haven lished by contacts of host and parasite 

Yale University Press. xviit3l2 pp. 34 C. A. Koroin, M.D 

figs. in text. 1924. Price, $4.00. 

This is a symposium presented by eight Twenty-seventh Annual Report of Amer 
specialists in various biological fields before ican Bakers Association.—Public healt 
the Palaeontology Club of Yale University workers will perhaps identify the Amer 
in 1922-1923 on the subject of the adaptation Institute of Baking by the gift it received 
of living things to their surroundings. The a portrait bust in bronze of Louis Paste 
factors which constitute an environment The bust is not only a contribution to Ame: 
especially of the plant are defined by Professor can art, but dignifies the Institute in such a 
G. E. Nichols The measurable aspects ot way as to command recognition from t! 

this environment which may be designated as scientific world. 
climatic, physiographic, biotic, anthropopoeic, The Association has for its main pury 
pyric, mechanical, chemical, and also as con the development of the baking industry. T! 
ditions of light, temperature, and moisture is being accomplished through various chat 


interact each upon all the others and thus nels, such as: laboratory research, eco! 
form nature’s tool for modifying the individual research, schools of baking, and_ vari 
organism. These reaction variations induced committees delegated to study certain econ 


at once in the individual lowland plant grown aspects that have a bearing on the industr 
under alpine conditions correspond to the To those interested in food and its ap 

adaptations of alpine plants which have become tion to the dietary, several sections 2 
hereditary. The present trend in genetics report will be of interest. The scientific and 
is to maintain that such environmental re- technica! work carried on in the laboratorie 
sponses cannot become heritable and_ the of the American Institute of Baking has em 
experimental evidence is conflicting. braced a rather extensive field of investig 


Perhaps one-half of all animal species are and study. Various cereal foods hav 
parasitic at some stage of their life cycle examined with a view of determining nutrit 
These animals live as a rule in an environment value and vitamin content, such as: 
of great constancy and exhibit adaptations Bread, Vitamix and Vitovim Bread 
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1f the Food Research Institute 
ee divisions: chemical, statistical 
In the chemical division Dr. 

is directing work in the analysis 
and particularly the wheat 
laboration with O. S. Rask, 
have appeared: “A Viscosimetric 
Wheat Starches,” Cereal Chem., 
1924, pp. 7-26, and “On the Gela- 
by Heat of Wheat and Maize 


real Chem., May, 1924, pp. 107- 


HEALTH DEPART 


mbo, Ceylon, India.—Dr. C. V. Ase 


\cting Medical Officer of Health of 
presents his first annual report for 
> year 1923. 
of a city may be gauged 
rates, conditions in Colombo are 
The population of the muni- 
to the census population 
250,433. There were 8,893 deaths 
1923, representing a crude death 
5 as against 31.1 per 1,000 in the 
ear and 29.8 for the preceding ten 
lusive of non-resident deaths, the 
31.1 per 1,000. However, the rates 
re perhaps a bit high as there has 
increase in population since 1921 
be accurately estimated. 
limatic conditions during the year 
were perhaps responsible for 
in the death rate. However, 
e death rates from pneumonia, 
teric fever and deaths of early 
till very high. The high death 
attributed to bad housing conditions, 
nage, inadequate sewage disposal 
1 poverty 
were 7,107 living births in 1923, and 
hs under one year of age, giving 
iortality rate of 271. This rate 
mpare favorably with one of 254 
receding ten years. The most im- 
ictors in this high rate are extreme 
1 poor housing conditions. 
ic Health Department. has been 
andicapped by inadequate personnel. 
1 additional assistant has been fur- 
ty, but more workers are needed 
itely cope with health conditions in 
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An interesting list of 100 technical questions 
received by the Association for answer during 
its past fiscal year is included in the report 
Among them such questions are asked as 
“What is the relative comparison of calories 
in a loaf of bread with other foods?” “ What 
bread ration could be advocated and recom 
mended from a sound economic. and nutri 
tional standpoint?” “ Kindly send us informa 
tion in regards to obesity bread.” Surely this 
indicates a need for knowledge of nutrition 


and its application to health 


MENT REPORTS 


Britisi: Columbia.—The twenty-eighth re 
port of the British Columbia Provincial Board 
of Health is a concise résumé of departmental 
activities during the year ended June 30, 1924 
The Health Officer, Dr. H. E. Young, has as 
sumed a very definite, positive tone that 
stresses prevention and the building up of 
positive health 

Prenatal, preschool, and eye and ear clinics 
are being organized. This is an extension of 
the infant welfare work already conducted 
A Crippled Children’s Fund has also been 
established, and during the past year thirty 
crippled children have been cured 

The death rate (exclusive of still born) for 
the year under review was 8.71, and the infant 
mortality rate 67.4. The latter is 4.24 points 
higher than the previous year. “ Should, how 
ever, the births of children born alive during 
the year 1923, but whose births were registered 
during the first six months of 1924, be included, 
then the rate per 1,000 of living births would 
be 60.7." This is an admission of tardy 
reporting of births 

A report of the medical inspection of schools 
is included in the report. This work has pro 
duced definite results. A summarized table of 
the defects found would perhaps be easier for 
the reader to follow than the listing of each 
defect for each school 

Madras, India.—Of all the health activi 
ties in the City of Madras, India, reported 
for the year 1923, the most interesting one 
is that of child welfare. The most im 
portant event under this division was the 
first child welfare and baby show held under 
the auspices of the Corporation Various 
prizes were awarded to the winners in the 
baby show, the success of the project being 


evidenced by the large number of entrants 

and the eagerne t the mothers to learn 

how to rear health happy babies. “ The 
change in the mothers’ feelings from super- 
stitious fear which dreaded a baby being 
weighe t e of genuine satisfaction and 
pleasure anding er their babies with 
more than.a_ hope f winning prizes, ‘vas 
marked indeed [his is encouraging to the 
workers who have striven for almost six years 
to create a ce the part of the parents 
} Ave ealt 

| eflica t the work may be judged 
part | " i t the intant mortality 
rate f t 1 welf ire scheme 
iS against a rate 254.0 for the whole city for 
the cal ew Moreover, the work 
has grown enormously since 1918, the numb« 

ca ted being 5,820 in 1923 as 
gainst 550 1918 Che only handicap in 
enlargit the é t the work is in lack 
ot tund 

The re ve | ented and it is sua 
to find a re t m a fore count vl 
we aif 1 

New Bedford, Mass.—The crude deat 

ite of 11 tor New Bedford, Massachu 
sett 192 t est in the tor 
of that cit e n-resident deaths 

correct t t 11.02 r 1.000 

itants Che leading « ses 

ea ca were 

m i he is¢ cance cere 
he i ) 95 eaths occurred f n 
t the smallest imb 

‘ 

I 1922 New | ! was one t the thre« 
cities in the [ t States that had 1 tvp I 
lea tl Cat ive Cas¢ 

ca were ted vith one deat! 
Phe \ hoid fevet s attrib 
ted t i¢ vate supp ind the us¢ 

tr t i is i prop! actic 

O1 t smallpox was reported 

! g t il yea W he we are told 
that 1923 was the banner vaccination year 
tor the city the reason for the low incidence 
ot smallpox mes quite obvious 

Dr. C.-] \. Winslow of Yale University 


ty during 


\ugust, 
1923, the major portion of his report being 
municipal health department's 
ot 
most important single measure 


in the ci 


ities. It is the opinion of the Board 


Health that the 


proposed was that of the pasteurization of 
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milk offered for sale in the local market. wis, 
of milk 
careful 


the exception 
After 


decided that after January 1, 


that is of rtif 
grade. consideratior t was 
1925 
would require milk dealers to paste 
adding 


to its force an additional ful! ti: 


inspector together with an 


assistant 
on dairy farm inspections. Some of Dr. \ 
low’s 
} 


be 
Howe 


report is valual 


recommendations 
of 


cannot 
financial dithculties. 


that 


vecause 


} 


oar his 


bird’s eye view of what 


ity needs in order to produce 


New Bedford’s 1924 report pron 
flect even a more optimistic tone tl! 
the one for the preceding year l 
leath rate of 9.8 and the infant m 
of 78 are the »west in the hist 

t the latter being 15 points 
the previous lowest rate ot 95.99 1 Z 
The New Bedford Standard has a 
to claim that “ Public health work 
conducted o1 al effective basis 

nicipal health department has 
vorth while to show for the money ex; 


Los Angeles, Calif—Aiter a per 


ne » sympathize with the diffi 

ty’s health commissioner, the late Dr . 
Powers. With inadequate and insa 
ers tor the several clinics; unrest a 
existing in the departments where 
sufficient and salaries periodically 
vhich tends to result in inefficien 
surprising that a plea is made to tl 


and council for a survey of 


workings of the Los Angeles Healt 
nent 


[he communicable disease report 


the above. Tuberculosis, chicken pox 


tever, diphtheria, measles, scarlet feve 


omyelitis, and smallpox showed a 


increase over the preceding year, t 


especially. There were 3,442 cases of sn 
reported, which brings forth a statemer 
Dr. Los 


Powers that “the City of 


has demonstrated 


to any intelligent 
the necessity of a compulsory vaccinati 
The laws of the city are such t 


school inspection is under the Board 


cation. This does not provide for in 


BooKs AND REPORTS 


liseases, the Health Depart- be noted. For example 
mitted to inspect schools only definite results have been obtained 
appears in the schools. tuberculosis clini luring the past ve: 
inct handicap, for the ariol foo ions accompli 


r prevent ( leal in spite of the fact 


under 


pessimistic. 
lepartments have been 


some progress may 


BOOKS RE 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NOTES 


GENERAL The Red Cross Courter, which has bee: 
Interesting Publication Changes.—It is lished weekly since January 7, 1922, a: 
doubtless a sign of vitality that there are con was preceded by the Red Cross Bull 
tinu: health organizations changed with the issue of January 1, |! 
nd publications The Red Cross and the a semi-monthly publication. The Re 
American Child Health Association have announces a new publication for hig! 
both announced important changes in their students, entitled “ The High School Rey 
These two magazines, together with the 


periodic als 
the Child Health Vews, provide material for primary, s« 


With the January issue, 
lagazine will be discontinued. Health and adult use. 
workers will miss this attractive periodical 
which has had a brief but brilliant career. Death of Dr. A. R. Warner.—bD: 
Beginning in June, 1920, as a publication of | Warner, Executive Secretary of th 
the American Child Hygiene Association with ican Hospital Association, died s: 
title “ Mother and Child,” it quickly took his home in Deerfield, Illinois, No 


the t 
its place with other health periodicals and met from heart disease. 


what was an obvious need. Under the capable Dr. Warner was born in Pulaski, 


direction of Ellen C. Babbitt the news of ma York, in 1875. He was graduated f: 
ternal and child hygiene work here and abroad ___ilton College in 1899 and from Wester 
was welcomed each month by thousands of serve University Medical School 
readers. When the American Child Hygiene Subsequent to graduation, he practic« 
Association merged with the Child Health cine at Cleveland, Ohio, for a fe) 
Organization to form the new American Child The first hospital position Dr. War 
Health Association, “ Mother and Child” came was that of assistant superintendent 


under the supervision of Arthur Tomalin, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio I 


Director of Publications of the new society. He he became its superintendent, a positi 
roucht to it the experience of years of service held until his appointment as Executive S 
in the commercial magazine field. The maga retary of the American Hospital Associati 
was radically changed in appearance so October 10, 1919. 
became at once in form as well as in Dr. Warner was very active in the 
ne of the outstanding health periodi opment of organized hospital activities 


in physical appearance perhaps the most was one of the founders of the Clev 


attractive of all It was rechristened the Hospital Council and of the Ohio H 


‘Child Health Magazine” in January, 1924, \ssociation and served as president 
Babbitt became its editor Ohio Hospital Association in 1918 an 


with regret that we note the discon He was also instrumental in developi 
magazine after twelve months organizing the American Conference o1 
f useful servic The official announcement pital Service and served continuously 
made by the A.C.H.A. says president of the Conference from t! 
“The Association will be able to increase of its organization. Dr. Warner 
greatly its distribution of information on child Fellow of the American Medical Ass: 
health through popular magazines, profes- From the beginning of his hospital! 
sional, class and trade journals and the press. he was actively interested in the work 
Therefore the Child Health Magazine will be American Hospital Association, serving 
replaced by a bulletin containing information several of its important committees. I» | 
on special subjects, which will be published he was elected its president. His earne 
from time to time, as occasion demands, and and enthusiasm in the organization 0! 
which will be made the basis of press releases pital activities won for him not only 
wide, but international, recognition 
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for wide distribution.” 
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STATE in which nurses and health officers met for 
informal discussion of their problems. 

ie first day of the conference was spen 

Annual Conference of Health Off-_ . 
: : in reviewing the work of the State Department 

Public Health Nurses.—Under the ate} : 

of Health, at which time demonstrations were 
1e Michigan Department of 
Michigan Public Health Asso- 
uurth Annual Conference of 


given in all the bureaus 


e 


srs and Public Health Nurses was 
ng, Michigan, December 10 to 


New Jersey 


New Jersey Sanitary Association.—The 
Fiftieth Anniversary Jubilee Meeting of the 
New Jersey State Sanitary Association was 
held in Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, December 
5 and 6, 1924. On account of the illness of 


Congressman-elect T. Frank Appleby, who has 


nference was unusually success 
viewpoint of attendance, over 
health officers and nurses being 


‘senting practically every section 


ling feature was a Conference 
since passed away, it was necessary for 


Charles W. Crankshaw, M.D., of Newark, 
First Vice-President, to serve as presiding 


irification and Sewage Disposal 


rs that was called for the dis- 
he various problems relating to 
n of sewage disposal and water Officer at the meeting 
plants. Interesting exhibits which were shown in 


gan Women’s Clubs were invited connection with the meeting attracted consid 
representatives to the conference this erable attention 
e response to the invitation showed Papers were delivered by the following 
ficial public health workers are not W. S. Rankin, M.D., Hon. Edward L. Kat 
interest in public health. zenbach, Lieut. Col. Edward B. Vedder, Dr 
addresses were given by Dr B. J. Lloyd, H. T. Critchlow, James E 
McKay, Director, Division of Brooks, M.E., Charles Thom, Joseph M 
nfancy, and Child Hygiene, New Thompson, W. T. Blackwell, and William H 
Department of Health, Dr. Harry Park, M.D 
Commissioner of Health, Cleve Officers were chosen for the coming year 
Dr. S. J. Crumbine, American as follows President, Charles W. Crank 
Association, Dr. Robert Lock shaw, M.D., Newark; First Vice-President, 
Health Commissioner of Cuya Louis J. Richards, Elizabeth; Second Vice 
Ohio, Dr. Leslie L. Lumsden, President, Chester G. Wigley, C.E., Maple 
Public Health Service, Dr. Ben wood; Third Vice-President, B. S. Pollak, 
Director, Division of Biologic M.D., Secaucus; Secretary, Edward Guion, 
s of the Massachusetts Department M.D., Atlantic City; Treasurer, Herbert B 
and Abel Wollman, Chief Engineer Baldwin, Newark; Chairman of Executive 
iand Department of Health. Council, B. H. Obert, Asbury Park; Honorary 
of interest was shown in Dr Fellows, Thomas W. Harvey, M.D., Orange; 
talk on “Some Aspects of Scarlet H. H. Davis, M.D., Camder 
which he urged that the use of A business meeting of the Health Officers 


t and scarlet fever toxin be delayed Association of New Jersey, the President, Dr 
ighly investigated. Joseph C. Saile of Bloomfield, presiding, was 
Health Administration Forur held in connection with the meeting of the 


the most satisfactory features New Jersey Sanitary Association. 
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Pure Culture of B. Influenzae from |} 
bacteriological 


A Method of Demonstrating Tubercle 


Bacilli in the Urine.—T Abscess.—I-rom_ the 
! I of interest ow 


Phe ned heter 
\ tol uri! nusual finding B.influenze in | 


abscess. 


nza, broncl 


olveme 


Autogenous Vaccines in Diagnosi 


Special Reference to Asthma.—1] 


for two | from a pelvic 1 
t ilk t the intection and _ the 
t itant i I I the peivis are matters 
| I i t inat Cal ved prima 
ema patient, such as a 
‘ found I were no gastr 
‘ ther than the three at 
i t ist evel to eignt mont 
t Mat { ite trie ippel IX aile! I 
t I lit cx ill I it 
t i cannot 
tall I I tnat tne intiuenza i 
I t I real I mignt nave 
tnat r poss e route Of invasion t 
I t { eum I ont ( I tnt 1k thie 
i tne! t tel nd tube alt the nist 
t i last i I i tract \mong tner iT 
t i i tio! the DiOOd stream or the 
wit vater, al ten ght possibly carry the 
cus su i e tonsils 
1 ‘ irinary tract. al eposit it in t 
vit t stain tubercle where tound Che question wheth« 
t ( i ba us tect the pelvis was primary or 
‘ | ‘ utter. pe ) 
i i i ram ~ 
\ 22 Oct.-D 
‘ ( nment 
' 
‘ 
isthma L ine 
‘ 
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‘linical examina- re change 5 cc 1 HCl and 5 c« 
foci of infection ; in 50 ¢ ubes. Other permanent 
bacteriologic lor standar« using cobaltus chloride are 

se sources affected in the same way.—M. C. Whipple, 

made from ing 1d Cont Vater Works, 62:80 (July 
tandardization ; 
the method pub- 


urnal . ical The Filterability of Leptospira Icteroides 


in Cultures.—The upper portions, represent 

richest g1 h, of four tubes of cul 

same tures of Leptospira Icteroides, Peruvian Strai 
id tricresol No. 2, grow! ht weeks on Noguchi’s 
are read semisolid medium, were withdrawn and pooled 
from 10-30 Darkfield examination showed refractive gran 
ing This ules and m ous ¢ ‘ly motile leptospiras 
liameter, To the of culture thus obtained were 


marked added cc. of O09 per cent saline, and 


in ¢ 


pink areola Chis he whole was thoroughly shaken with glass 

»bserved in abou 5 per beads and filtered through a Berkefeld filter 

[he late positive V, which had 1 tested before being used 

twelve hours - less and was also tested immediately afterwards 

he seco lay Si Examination of the filtrate immediately after 

This reacti is not filtration showed no leptospiras but many 

ion in appearance, “ but refractive granules Four cubic centimeters 

interpret its significance of » filtrate were injected intraperitoneally 

nt features must be noted by touch into each of two guinea pigs. Both developed 
sight, and recorded graphically typical symptoms of yellow fever. One died 
inge from day to day.” It is this on the fifteenth day and the leptospira was 
lecides which of the organisms demonstrated in the liver and kidney; the 
ing should be used for the other recovered. The author concludes that 
reactions, whether early the foregoing experiment with cultures of 
sidered to be of equal im-_ Leptospira Icteroides furnishes confirmatory 
lications for the therapeutic evidence of the filterability of the organism 
cines which produce them. Of Whether it passes through the filter in its 
itients suffering from asthma so __ spiral form, assisted by its active motility, or 


three have been either completely in a granular phase, further experimental 
materially improved.—Thomas, evidence may determine.—Dieterich, Am. J 

1 Tanart, Arch. Int. Med., 34:85 Trop. Med., 4:553 (Nov.), 1924. C. C. Y. 

D. H 

Permanent Acquired Immunity.—The au 
efect in Permanent Color Standards 
thors offer an explanation of the permanent 
Variations in Cobalt Chloride.—De 


} 


Pig immunity in individuals given by one attack 
standards using cobaltus chloride : 


of an infectious disease. Even though specific 
due to varying amounts of 
s may disappear there would seem 
allization in sample of the sait 


abelled 2 H.O and 6 H.O were 


to be a cellular or tissue immunity remaining 
; experimental basis for the author’s con 
t identical at approximately 


ils should be made by h 


clusions was the length of time rabbit hearts 
} oO 
a ions with toxic 


ra 


t 0 to 5 four , 
at roducts of B.typhosus, using heart of immune 


immune animals which had _ been 
washed free ym rum.—Nukada and Mat 


suzaki, . Wed., 40:661 (Nov.), 1924 


Dose of Bacteria and Group Infection.— 
were orig- Working with infection of white mice with 


this should hemolytic streptococci, the authors studied the 


i 


— - 

t H,O 
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patients treats 
ly relieved of the 
markedly improved 
nt cases, and 12.9 
rhe age did not ap 
NOSIS Some ot 
ut were promptly re 
homas 
(Ju 


treatment | 

Blood Platelets in Pmeumococcus Infec 
tions.— 


beg ns 
become estal Vegetative Activity and Patho 


Studyin 


gen 
g the activity of hemolytic st 
the peritoneal cavity of whit 
authors found that distinct differenc« 
between relatively young cultures 
and the same strain during a pe 
as regards invasive power and pat! 
se differences 1 be clearly dist 
from specific alterations in virule: 
and Bloomfield, J. Ex; Med., 40:703 


1924. M.S. M 


tam tn the nun Rheumatic Fever in Rabbits and 
Exper. Med Pigs.—Whole blood,  serun 


M pleural fluid, throat washings, and 


Treatment of Asthma with Autogenous 
Vaccines.—The patient 


wiven a con 


the transmission 
in the 
matic fever Miller, J 
(Oct 1924. M. S. M 


Pulmonary Infection with the Spir 
and Fusiform Bacilli of Vincent.—1 
ture is reviewed and a case reported 
Bull. Johns Hop s Hi 35 :368 


1924 M. ( 


Antipneumococcal Serum in the Treatment cases 
of Lobar Pneumonia.—The following general 


occurred 
monia, in which horse serum had be: 
conclusions have been drawn from the results as a control, 


empyema develop 
obtained in this ries of hospital patient 2 699-701 (Oct. 4). 1924 
umococcal serum has a 
neumonias caused by other Intradermal! Salt Solution Test.— 
but not so marked as udy of 7 atients with scarlet fev 
[ pneumonias. The best patients th diphtheria, it appea: 


wher um treatment iseases the disappearance time 


preterably injected salt solution 
be f ant his redu mn parallels 
pneum 1 serum should be 100 c.c. injected he test ai 
intravenously with the precautions previously 
mentioned ‘rotherapy seems definitely to 
diminis! th incidence ot post-pneumonic 


empyem in the present serics 1 ich 


‘ 
164 

the 

‘ re 
her 
40 Oct 20. 
ra i + yu Ca 
I J ert tw i ma ‘ 
w ¢ 
: 
‘ 

organis! t irate 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Rates in the United States Regis- from tuberculosis (all forms), diphtheria 
rea, 1923.—The Department of Com- malaria and typhoid fever—Dept. of Com 
es that the mortality rate in merce, Washington, D. C., Dec. 17, 1923 
stration Area was 12.3 pet 
with 11.8 in 1922. Seven 


Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 


Fatalities from Accidents, 1923.—The De 
partment ot Commerce announces that In 1923 


and Washington show about one-fifth of all fatalities from accidents 
for 1923 than for 1922 


by color, refined 


were the result of automobile accidents. Ap 
show proximately twice as many deaths from auto 
mobile accidents occurred in urban as in rural 


rvland has the highest rate 
listricts; a difference doubtless due, in part, 


(12.6 per 1,000) and 
red (22.8) and Mississippi the 


the white and 15 for the 


to the greater number of hospitals in urban 


districts Of the 38 states, only Kentucky, 


the 24 other states which show Mississippi and Wyoming had higher mortality 
it not by color, the highest rate rates from railroad accidents than from auto 
Delamere end the lowest mobile accidents. Wyoming had the highest 
Montana mortality rate from railroad accidents (34 per 


100,000) and Massachusetts the lowest (3.5) 
Wyoming also had the highest mortality from 
all kinds of accidents (195.4 per 100,000) and 
Mississippi the lowest (57). California had 


ties of 100,000 population and over 
refined rates by color New 
highest white rate (14.5) and 


highest colored (31.6), while 
the lowest rates for both the white ‘the highest mortality from automobile acci 
(8.3 and 18.7 respectively) lents (32.6 per 100,000 population) and also 
83 j 
er cities of the same size show from street car accidents (4.7) while Missis 
sippi had the lowest rate from automobile acci 


lents (4.4 per 100,000 population), and 


Wyoming had no deaths from street cars. Of 


1t by color, and the highest rate 
(Antonio (15.7) while the low 
Portland, Oregon (9.5)—Dept 


e, Washington, D. C.. Dec. 11, 1924 the 66 cities of 100,000 population and over, 


for which rates are shown, Camden had the 

il Causes of Death, 1923.—The De highest mortality rate from automobile acci 

mmerce announces that 1,193,017 lents (35.4), Buffalo the highest from street 

| in 1923 within the death Regis ear accidents (8.9), and Scranton the highest 

f continental United States, rep from railroad accidents (16.4), and also from 

ath rate of 12.3 per 1,000 popu all accidents (144.5). On the other hand, the 

ared with a rate of 11.8 in 1922 lowest rate from automobile accidents (6.2) 

‘egistration Area comprised 87.6 was for New Bedford, and the lowest rate 

the estimated population of the from all accidents (47.3) was for Fort Worth; 

s in 1923 [he increase in the  \hite Duluth, Jacksonville, San Antonio and 

m influenza, from 31.4 per 100,000 Yonkers had no deaths from street car acc 

7 in 1923 and from pneumonia (all lents. and New Bedford none from railroad 

102.1 in 1922 to 109 in 1923 ac iccidents.—Dept. of Commerce, Washington, 
arly half the increase in the rate D. C.. Dec. 15, 1923 

Some of the other causes 

rates increased are diseases A Study of Violent Deaths in Four South- 

measles, cerebral hemorrhage, ern Cities, 1921 and 1922.—The large number 

1f homicides occurring in Memphis, as well as 


gh, cancer, automobile accidents, 
railroad accidents and accidental in Atlanta, Birmingham and New Orleans has 


reases appear in the death rates brought about a study of violent deaths in these 
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shment o 
The marriage rate for tl 
ter corresponds to an annual rate 


1,000 which 


Vital Statistics in Scotland, 1923~ 
I Scotlar 1 
4,901,100. The reduct 
large emigration 
1.000, being the 
yn began in T1855, 
1919 Che marriag 
being higher than 1922 but 
he preceding five and ten years 
mortality rate was the lowest 
per 1,000 births, the previous 
been 90.3 in 1921 \mong 
cancer was more than usual! 


neers of 130 per 100,000 
homicides, 539 deaths outnumber 
Que 106 ences by nearly 440 per cent but 
deaths now outnumber phthisis by 60 
he rate from tuberculosis, 
was 118 Heart disease accounted 


"Saar cent of all deaths, malignant tum 
exceess number of vio : 
per cent, apoplexy 9.13, pneumonia 
and surer punish : 
: eases of early infancy and malformat 
of carrving deadly 
and tuberculosis of the respiratory syst 
J., 2:782-783 (Oct. 25 


liscriminate pardons 
should have a bureau 
riminals and should col The Health of Gibraltar, 1923.—1 
nd study adequate data on violent deaths lation of Gibraltar is about 17,000. 
Durrell and Stromquist, A Study birth rate was 22.5 per 1,000, the « 


\tlanta, Birm 16.9 per 1,000 and the infant mortality 
Memphis : rleans for the per 1,000 births. Nearly one-third of t 
1921 and ——— Health, deaths were due to developmental and 


of Memphis : diseases, and one-fourth were due to 
Vital Statistics, vg rere and Wales, Third and enteritis. There has been 
a. 1924.—1| irt in England since 1914; in 1923 there were 
and W: yr the thir uarter 1924 cor- ing the same period there have be 
per 1,000 cases of scarlet fever and no deat! 
for any here was an epidemic of this disea 
deaths Typhoid fev 
ng an average 


19 cases were repo 


vaccine 


third 


he foe 
‘ ‘ ) ‘ \f 
WCad 
\ 
Inti ‘ ‘ 17>) ‘ +1 
2 
ta ‘ per | va rta ‘ 
quarte! i lit 5:44, uN 
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Health in Gambia, Africa.—The 
rate of the colony of Gambia 
) in 1923 and the birth rate 26 


was reported; cases of smallpox 


March to July, but owing to 


solation, the outbreak was not 

acter There were many 

Due to excessive rain 

t the chief town, Bathurst, 

The standard of health 

at that time, the infant 

greatly affected—Lancet, 
1924 


rculosis in Germany.—The mortality 
ulosis in Germany which was 
decreasing before the war _ has 
upward tendency since 1914, and 
since 1918. The highest mortality 
var was reached in 1919, 26.4 per 
923 the mortality was 11.5 per 
1914. For children under 

was 2 per 10,000 in 1923 for the 
»f Germany. It is estimated that 
iren under 15 died of tuberculosis 
n 1923. Since January 1, 
tuberculosis became a reportable 
ia, 14,000 cases have been re- 

M. A., 83:1604 (Nov. 15), 


Egypt.—Epidemic plague is 

me part of Egypt during most 
he year. When it recedes in upper 
id in the delta and vice 

ng a source of infection 
From 1142, when the first epi- 

» was recorded, to 1841, 25 
itbreaks of plague occurred. Plague 
peared from Egypt for fifty-five 
pearing in Alexandria in 1899. Since 
it became widespread in the delta 
tely infiltrated in upper Egypt, there 
a general dispersion throughout the 
Che extent of plague at any moment 
ic period is believed to depend on 
that prevails about six weeks be- 
ervening period being required for 
develop. Plague is not so wide- 
igypt today or so intense as of old, 
uuse of the high average immunity 
tian rat through inheritance. There 
tendency in upper Egypt to the 
of plague, both pure and 
utbreaks of pneumonic plague 

he provinces of Qena and Girga 


} 


1913, but the number of cases 


was small in contrast to the epidemics in Man 
churia and Mongolia. The greatest prevalence 
of pneumonic plague is coincident with the 
hottest and dryest time of the year.—/ow 
A. M. A., 83:1612-1613 (Nov. 15), 1924 


The Seasonal Prevalence of Infantile 
Paralysis.—There is a marked seasonal vari 
ation in the ratio of reported morbidity to re 
ported mortality of infantile paralysis This 
variation is probably due largely to failure 
recognize the milder forms of the disease 
its “off season” and to a lesser extent 
delayed reporting of cases as against prompt 
reporting of deaths 

According to a calculated seasonal morbidity 
on the basis of these observations, infantile 
paralysis, although preponderantly a summer 
disease, prevails to a greater extent in the sea 
son from December to May than is shown by 
the reporting of cases. A calculated morbidity 
for 1921 also shows a secondary increase in 


h 


the prevalence of the disease March, whi 
was not shown in the porting of cases 
W. L. Aycock and Paul Eaton, 4m. J. I 


$-681-690 (Nov.), 1924 


Reinfection in Syphilis. —The thirteen cases 
of syphilitic reinfection reported from records 
of 5,000 cases satisfy quite closely the require 
ment laid down to constitute a true infection 
\ diagnosis was made in 12 of these cases and 
treatment started at extremes of from 3 to 12 
weeks, with a median of 6% weeks after ex 
posure. Only o1 y] hilitic patient was 
treated These patients, l average, re 
ceived from 6 to 24 injections of arsphenamin, 
with a median of 12 injections, and from 15 
to 50 mercuric salicylate injections, with a 
median of 25 injections in order to render 
them bacteriologically free from spirochetes 
The period of time that intervened between 
the first and second infection varied from one 
month to 120 months, with a median of 15 
months. This seems to indicate that the first 
syphilitic infection confers no immunity on its 
host for any period afterward \s soon as 
he is free from the first infection, he is open 
to another. Syphilitic reinfection is probably 
more frequent than we suspect. The curabil- 
ity of syphilis, however, seems definitely pos- 
sible provided: (a) an early diagnosis can be 
made by the dark field, and (b) early, vigorous 
treatment can be inst! d with arsphenamin 


and mercury 


| 
| 


SANITARY ENGINEERING 


Dewatering Garbage During Collection and 
at Disposal Plant.—|)ewatering device 


Scheme for the Improvement of the Rap 
goon Milk Supply.—A_ covdperat 


ted load-sustaining plate dairy farm or a municipal model 
llection trailer per ! mmet improve existing 
lids in the vehicle yrmer scheme tends to raise f 
of the water popular loans for 


a model dairy 
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nstat whe 1S heads of cattle. Th 
los been drained from ‘tion hole 
lave een dramec Irom a oO serving a wholesome 
l collection start ld annual profit ; stimu 
‘duction plant enterprise on healthy 
have l 
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ged supply 
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W. B permits the entrance of water 
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Filtered Water Supply for Calcutta.—The = 5 waen tm p is down 
hight and ventilation. A shape like a 


oblem of increasing the present supply of 
. mew water works lrum with one flat side fitting over 


filtered , befor tl 


ng side vertical 
mes into operation has ‘8 and the other flat side vertica 


al 
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ention of the present is recommended to overcome 
the new water supply + le conditions caused by flat tor 
scheme will 1 > completed for three years, ‘alth, 38:62 (Nov.), 1924. A. W 

three otf Iter beds will be completed in Purification of Trade Wastes.—!’ 
lle the increased amount of canals in Holland by trade wast 
of water, a new engine of 45,000,000 gallons gradually increased to a high d 
per diem capacity will be installed. The ex- wastes from 


December 


sugar, dairy, strawbo 


ig old, it is not advisable potato flour 


industries have been larg¢ 
more than 45,000,000 gal- 


sponsible for nuisances. Methods of ef 
diem and the question of treating these 


wastes are described 
in different parts of the of 


efhcacious laws is necessary 

definite results —H. Kessener, Eng 

\ B 62:1067 (Nov. 12), 1924. A. W. B 
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lize that this may occur without any Recovery cannot take place in spite of 
impediment to the passage of carbon dioxide adequate supply of oxygen if the cells of the 
outwards. Carbon dioxide is about twenty-five central nervous system have been sufficien: 


times as soluble in water as oxygen, and hence damaged. The damage to the respirator 


passes through the alveolar walls far more center is the most serious. Normal resp 

does oxygen to stimulation ceases and the nervous c¢ 

of anoxaemia, indicated by pass into a condition resembling narcosis 

cyanosis, there is a retention of carbon dioxide, In respect to the heart, anoxaemia destr 
hyperpnea, and evident distress. In the other its efficiency, the tone and contracting forces 
type with grey appearance, pallid lips, shallow are depressed and dilatation occurs. 
breathing, no distention of the veins and little “It will thus be seen that anoxaemia pla 
respiratory distress, there is no retention of an important part not only in cases of gas 
carbon dioxide. The latter, however, is the poisoning, but also in medical cases that 
more serious type. Fundamental physiology in general practice, and is a subject wh 
explains the difference. Lung ventilation is has not heretofore received the attention that 
so governed through the action of arterial its due.” A short and sudden starvati 
blood on the respiratory center that the per- of oxygen to the tissues is fraught with ver 
centage of carbon dioxide in the alveolar air disastrous results. Where anoxaemia develops 
remains nearly constant. An increase of about speedy relief by the administration of oxyger 
0.2 per cent in the alveolar air of carbon is imperative. Whether cyanosis is of the b 


dioxide doubles the breathing during rest, or grey type, oxygen should be speedil 
while a diminution of 0.2 per cent produces administered. Absolute rest, lying down, 
a temporary cessation. The change from in- necessary. The oxygen is only given to enabk 
spiration to expiration is effected by chemical a patient to surmount a temporary crisis d 
stimulus—carbon dioxide—on the governing to anoxaemia. 
center. In reality the respiratory center reacts A very simple method of administeri: 
to an increased hydrogen-ion concentration in oxygen will suffice, such as a small « 
the blood [he sensitiveness of the center of oxygen furnished with an India ru 
to hydrogen-ion concentration is very great. tube directed into the patient’s open 
Stadie and Meakins showed that in pneu- [For longer administration, more pract 
monia there is considerable lowering in the apparatus may be used. Some methods a1 
oxygen saturation in the arterial blood and § jneffectual or extremely wasteful. One 
that this has a direct relation with the degree proper method is to place a funnel over 
of cyanosis. Undoubtedly the grey circulatory patient’s face which allows an_ indefi 
and nervous phenomena which occur are in amount of oxygen to pass while the pat 
a great part the result of anoxaemia. There-  rebreathes a good deal of expired ait 
fore, perhaps the most important treatment of may get hardly any of the oxygen as 
pneumonia, apart from the specific cure of heavy it runs out below. The rubber 
the infection, is the prevention of anoxaemia. may be passed into the patient’s nose. Wher¢ 
The early administration of oxygen to such pure oxygen is given it may be passed 
cases is most imperative as there is great a rubber bag connected with the inspirat 
danger of being too late when the circulatory yalve of an anaesthetic mask placed 
paralysis appears. patient’s mouth and nose. The patient inhales 
The longer anoxaemia lasts, the more seri- from the bag and exhales to the outside 
ous is the damage to the central nervous’ through an expiratory valve in the mask. 
system and the longer does it take to recover Haldane apparatus, devised during the wa 
from this damage. This is well shown in economizes oxygen, and permits the continu 
carbon monoxide potsoning where if a man administration over two or three days 
has been unconscious for some hours in the’ time during which the patient may sleep 
poisonous atmosphere he is not likely to re- fortably. To keep the color normal ma 
cover, although practically all the carbon quire from one to three litres per m 
monoxide is out of his blood within two or In any case pure oxygen should not be 
three hours, so that the anoxaemia is com- for a very long time because it has a 
pletely removed. In such cases, as in irritant action on the lungs. The phy 
pneumonia with prolonged anoxaemia, oxygen will have to determine the proper cou 
cannot be expected to have its usual effects. pursue 
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has devised an apparatus for 


1s administration of oxygen 


main 


“ The 


; apparatus is that the patient is 


pneumonia Cases. 


1 small chamber made of fabric 


ven is admitted at a given rate, 
ch carbon dioxide is removed 

This device can be folded into 
compass, and is so light, that the 
easily carry the whole equipment, 
his motor 


e oxygen cylinder in 


has a favorable influence in 


nt of chronic gas casualties where 


breath with rapid pulse persists. 


FINAL EMPHASIS 

anoxaemia and 
is important with the 
its immediate relief by the ad- 


recognition of 


together 
of oxygen. Venesection is a 

in venous engorgement after 
period when the heart is beginning 
used in the ashen 


should not be 


llid cases. 
acacia in strengths of 6.5 to 
0.9 per sodium chloride 
inquestionably helpful and have an 
sure equal to that of the colloids of 
These 


Saline injections with 


cent 


well as the same viscosity. 


nes’’ may be utilized in many con- 


occur in general practice, partic- 
rrhage and shock.—Gerald R. Mc- 
ite Med., XXXII, 6:277 (June), 


Effect of Health Insurance on Work- 


tages 


the present insurance scheme 


tain) has justified itself, was made 
the 
lical Association, when representa- 
section of the community 
the Insurance Acts expressed con- 
Among 
are 


whole-day conference of the 
very 


th its general principles. 
of the present scheme 
the following: 

helped to establish a health con- 
the state. 

revealed a volume of sickness 
workers not hitherto realized. 

the effect of 
the bearing of environment and 


shown sickness on 
industry on sickness incidence. 
the for 
insurance 


demonstrated scope 


between practitioners 


al officer of health 


HYGIENE 17] 
5. It has pointed to the need for adequate 
hospital accommodation and for specialist and 
consultant 
6. It 


thoroughly efficient medical service in provid 


services. 


has proved the possibilities of a 


ing an opportunity tor the insured person 


earliest 


to 


to consult a general er at the 


or 


practitiol 


stages illness and for the practitione 
study disease in its beginnings 
7. It 
face with the problem of industrial efficiency 
the 
doubt 


remarked at 


has brought the practitioner face to 


“ Nevertheless, with all progress re 


still that, Sir 
Bradford, 


the 


corded there is no as 
William 
the 
promises 
at 
remedied 


Glyn-Jones 


has not redeemed many 


tor it 


scheme 
its political parents 
the 


immediate 


made by 


its conception. How defects can be 


and developments 
the 


Lan et, 


what 


can be undertaken will doubtless be chief 


of Royal Commission.” 


11), 1924 


the 
59 (Oct 
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concern 


Acclimatization.—Haldane discusses ac 
climatization to higher altitude, principally, but 
the picture holds true for low partial pressure 
and consequently that 


by 


muscular 


of the oxygen in the air 


he tissues 


supplied to t any similar cause 


carbon 
The 


ed pet 


such severe exercise, 


as 


monoxide poisoning, pneumonia, et 


the unacclimati 
\t 


Is panting 


thou 


symptoms present in 


sons are measurable by altitudes five or 


SIX thousand treet, on exertion there 


At 


higher, perhaps even 


and increased pulse. three or four 
rest, 


sick 
head 


sand feet during 


occur symptoms known as “ mountain 


of 
ache are the chief ones. 


ness” which nausea, vomiting, and 
At greater altitudes 
(or depressions of barometric pressure) blue 
ness of the lips and abnormal mental symptoms 
Some persons show periodical breath 


At eighteen 


appear. 
ing and their sleep is disturbed 
thousand feet (when only half an atmosphere 
is reached) affected 
as well as the power of remembering events, 
and therefore of forming clear judgments. At 
about 25,000 feet, complete helplessness, marked 


vision and hearing are 


blueness of the lips with possible unconscious 
ness and death from failure of respiration may 
occur. If, however, oxygen is substituted fo: 


nitrogen, these sy are wiped out 


mptoms 
completely. 
If 


toms 


welimaticed, 
revented 


the 


can al 


person 
who ascend 


or more experience 


untal 
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Haldane off ilmost indisputable evidence found in Peru, persons living at hig 
that a matizat lue to the active secre ive a bluish tinge to lips and 
tior wards a ; not a met becon listinctly pinker when 
el il a al 1 meno! wer altitudes Chis is similar t 
W ( t ‘ vy with a e in persons with chronic emp 
Da g rapid t t the air in th ta ronic heart affections, etc., ¢ 
ta f t Varies il my] ind leading a tairly normal life 
ft t irt re it is that the a limatized.” tact 
e of ox mixed arterial b i ired the deadly’ significance 
Ve i mple explanat ther pat ts who are not 
matization. there is cva matized. and the urgent need 
t * monoxide met phasized by Meakins, of combati 
tigat Haldane a we ntinuous enrichment of t 
that for example, acclimatiza ur with oxyget In the Mt. Everest 
fa 1 exposure t the t Col. Norton and Dr. Somerv 
ta I ight al vit the to 28.100 feet 
higher thar well at 27.000 feet On! yn the 
al Xe! similari L idaptatior e ex] uso that 
urd it mere f mpletely acclimatized more he 
Ver ird w reat facilitat ul Phe acclimat | person Is one in a 
rease of ON the ai Ina matiza physiological state f being H 
tion f rease xygen pressu in the greatly increased; his hemoglol 
irl nt Ox le rpuscies al \ lume 
! the t tf ictua xvgel 1 plasma s altered in 
ecret the lu \ , in turs nates tl I 1 trom the bo: marrow 
! tit g from tl eprived reased ; and if we could detect it 
t \ wou x<pecte xygel pt ably find physiological changes 
he re il | werful epitine int est hat res ce ter i 
vith pract However. wi ' icclima- to keep the oxygen pressure and th 
tize t altituc hard muscular work, or entratiol tant in the | 
il monoxide ilat ) very little benefit Che every day reactions of living 
ts from ir wit xygel to inge in environment seem to 1 
\ reat benefit re ts to those who are way different in kind from t 
t acclimat | 1 man il tra g lus acclimatization to higher a 
teria Nie: act irated completely from mere app 
* H” und chemist J. S. Haldane, | 
oht tt nherical Nov. 15). 1924. 885-8 
would not ! ial pe A Case of Iron-stone Phthisis.—! 
\ rea breathing t the tance an t 
ifis wa t it loxide, thus breathed dust « of ir 
mak t! blood a t wl ly more ind oxide which developed fib 
lkaline ther w a State photographs strikingly resembled 
alka Che urine line or mu SI vet there was present onl 
herefore the 11 ase in breathi juantity of quartz in the analys 
Line to il i if il ilk i! sis if m the 1! 1i¢ where he WwW orked 
It I it it 1! ilwa il the p 1S mous pre perties 
a reased even durit .. 3 ne acclimatized, f iron in the lung had an inju 
i ness ma eak \ r overtax t xygel in this case. Se lary tuberculosis 
ecretion | ( ints for the wed The period concerned w 
t leat f Dr. Kellas wl was otherwise July, 1912, until death, February 17 
acclimatized, wl it a very high altitude in Sir Kenneth Goadby, Lancet, No 
the Mt. Everest expeditior \s Barcroft (Oct.), 1924 
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wing the receipt of this ‘order 


»f poultry receivers in New \ 
is went to Washingt 
ference, and they reported that tl 
antiseptic by ithorities were anxious to codoperat 
ot permanganate rather minimized the dangers whic! 
a procedure which ate officials have feared, their belief ey 
of disease through being that the trouble is localized to a 
means oO! ‘nt at consuming points, especia 
antiseptic irk, where much attention will be 
sale inspection and sterilization of « 
pene yee id railroad terminals. There the matt 
diseases prevailing that may oe 
towl pest Diseased chickens 
fer cade Contamination of Food by Galvanized Iron 
in the Central West within the last few Containers.—A request for informat 
ss this subject has been received. Severa 


but fowl pest was not encountered 


cations regarding the matter have issu 
these shipments 
f December 22. the followin the Bureau of Chemistry of the Unit 
the United States Depart Department of Agriculture, to 
13 BAL Order 291 otice of August 2, 1923; Officia 
oF States Department of Agri 
2, 1923; Industrial and | 


Chemistry, Vol. 16, No. 2, p. 164 CF 


‘rom these we learn that twelve me 


1as been determined 


es of poultry exis 


(suam Naval Station each drank a ! 


, eer and immediately began vomiting 


ongress approved 


llowing cal examination of the contents of tl 
tles transmitted the Bureau 


or geese affected t nce itial quantities 
to the contagious in each bottle, > extent 
py ee uropean fowl pest or othe: per liter, which is equivalent to 3. 
zinc chloride per 15 fluid ounce 

died from about the same time four thousand ga 
Utter fram on buckets were distributed as pren 
imals, shall be shipped, trans the District of Columbia by a chain ot 
om and as it seemed quite proba 

1 ome of 1ese buckets ouk be u 
into another state or ; f these icket would 


holding liquid food, such as cider or let 


, in the preparation of preserves 
premises which have contained pre] 
Ss, expe were conducted 
shipments of any of the animals named i » Experiments | 
this order which have been found infected ‘#" the degree to which ordinary ga 
, ; ron buckets are c -d by some of 
with European fowl pest or other similar con n buckets are corroded by some « 
moner liquid foods. The results are tal 


Zine as Mg. per 
After 


tagious poultry disease, and no coops, con 
tainers, troughs r other accessories used in 
the handling of such infected animals, shal 
be i ymnection with the interstat: 17 
movement healthy animals of the same kind Hours 
until the said cars, premises, coops, containers, Tap Water 

essories have been cleaned Distilled Water 


supervision of the Carbonated Water 
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ealt ition cres 
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the authorit 
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water, 


thus taken in the oyster, amot 


to many times the weight of the 


w Much Opium and Coca Leaves Are immense amount 


i to Meet the Legitimate Needs of 


ted States for a Twelve Month may be present are actually filtered out 


is question has been studied by body of the oyster. The temperature of the 
Davis. Ph.D.: Raymond B. Fos- water by which the oyster is surrounded has a 
W. McCoy, M.D.; Lafayette B marked effect on the feeding process, for th 


creasing temperatures 


S. Richardson, Thomas reason { h 

lliam F. Snow, M.D.; shell closes tighter and tighter and also the 

EK. Terry, M.D.; »ve less and less energetically Oysters 
comprising the less actively as the temperature 

iey almost entirely 
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(Addictions of the Bureau 


atures below 
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Ith Service and 
Bureau of In 
was undertaken 


the 
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If oysters in the shell have 


waters and are alive as they 


come trom Cieal 


should be and 


as shown by the fact that the valves of the 


shell will be tight ( ed and will remair 
so until they are opened by the sertion of 
a thin bladed knife betwee the valves and 
by cutting the large adductor muscle which 
holds the valves together, there is little to fear 
In the case of shucked ters the situatior 
is slightly more plicate Not only is there 
the question of the purit tf the water from 
which the oyster was taken, but also the 
shucked oyster is subject to contaminatior 
from the dirt on the the shell 
during the shucking process, from the hands 
of the shucker, from the container into which 


it is shucked ar from the other objects such 
as dippers and paddles with which it comes in 
contact in the shucking houss The number 
and kinds of |} icter! present in the shuc ked 


stock as it reaches the <¢ sumer may be dif 


present it 


ferent from the number and kinds 
this case, however, 


Chemistry will probably have the 


necessary information available 
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Basal Metabolism.—The 


problems on basal 


metabolism that are under active investigation 


in this country at present form the subject 
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this review [The material is 


lowing headings 


ler the fol 


conditions for determinat 


il metabolism, regulation of the 
yerature, specific dynamic action of 
: and undernutrition, the effect 
an menstruation, drugs t 
etabolic rate in diseases other thai 


ukemia, thyroxin and myxedema, 


t goiter with hyperthyroidism at 
" goiter, adrenalin, insulin, diabet 

é isal metabolism and respiratory 

ition to a possible conversion of 


carbohydrate-like substance 


sive bibliography append 


tains a list of general reviews a1 


wed by separate bibliographies f: 
arious metabolism laboratories and t 
eneral references on the subject si 192 


Sandiford 


and | 
1, pp. 69-161, figs. 4 
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Iodine Deficiency and Prevalence of Sim 
ple Goiter in Michigan.—Preliminary | 

In this preliminary report are sumn 
the results of a survey of the extent of 
Michigan se! 


four counties in 


of the 


goiter in 


widely varying cont 
the ground water of these c 


content of the wa 
8.7, 7.3, O05, ar 
respectively, and the corresponding per 


»f simple goiter 26.0, 32.7, 


[he average iodine 


parts per billion was 
55.6 and 644 
ent. Other points of interest brought 
higher 
than boys, a 


affecte 


the survey were a uniformly 


goiter among girls 


scholastic grade among those 


thyroid, and striking differe: 


the incidence of and in the 


tent of the 


y a 


goiter, 


water in localities separa 


few miles 


In discussing various methods of prev 


treatment, the opinion is advanced tha 


method, which has 1 


that of 


most practical 


tried as yet, Is requiring by law 


all salt sold for human and animal « 


tion in goitrous areas contain suthcient 


so that the minimum requirements of 
would be normally consumed by 
one in the area.—R. M. Olin, Jour. A 


82 (1924), No. 17, pp. 1328-1332, figs 


a year 


The Question of Vitamins—I, The 


soluble factor (trans. title).—A very <« 


summary is given of the literature on 


A, including the various vitamin A 
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New Classification of Juvenile 
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meet 
? I the is 
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i Pathologist 
i as pu a 
nodes ea 
eV I the san sease 
i I is Ol ect 
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the imp int tact 
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I that the clinician cal 
ite trequentl found 
le 1 tissue of the hilum 
lren 1 tnree 
ig su illy a general type lf 
alize the hilum the diagnosis 
he irl ed at by ex S101 as 
£ ire absent or 11] efined 
] 

S as Ss toun in vildren 
and unde tweive ears of age 
tive type in that the lesions 

f 1 in the lympl ides about 
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It 1 

il 
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‘ 

es ft 
ir we 
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t ™m t tO Classify 
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1 th, the lune 

Vit W » ex 
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thy rm 
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is¢ 
t ‘ ‘toms and 
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i whet! 
transito 


YGIENE 


m otten s 
t ¢ s a retardation of growt 
f weight. The musculature 


and the posture show 
cle fatigue. Sweating 
as night sweats, but a 
protuse perspiration without 
Occasionally brief pe 
<plained elevation of temperat 
99.6, but rarely over 100.5. TI 
ciation of phlyctenular | 
ynjunctivitis, scrofuloderma 
ire always to be kept in mind 
PHYSICAL SIGNS 
Percussion—Paravertebral d 
impaired resonance is found bet 
scapule and often extends upwar 
supraspinous fossx. Parasternal 
Chis is most frequently found at 
yf the sternum and may be err 
interpreted as due to an enlarg: 
\uscultation—Voice and breath 
are usually normal. Rales a1 


found and when present are usu 


to some other cause than tuber« 
Roentgen Findings—One or m 
following conditions to be preset 


1. Prominent bronchial tru 
definite beaded appearance or 1 
outline, extending from the hilun 

2. Enlarged lymph nodes, vat 
number and density, imbedde 
thickened tissues of the hilum 
both hila may be involved 


3. Diffuse shadows of varying 
throughout the hilum. Occasiona 
are cloudy masses with irregular 
projecting 

involvement 
erculin 


of the 
Test 


deep parench 


The Von 


into the adjacent tissu 


ntracutaneous test must be positiy 


other sources of toxaem! 
fection that could produce sim 
be excluded before a 


toms must be 
wwnosis of hilum tuberculosis 
made Henry D. Chadwick, 


( Dec 4), 1924. 


An Analysis of 368 Reproductive Hist 


The data were collected at ra! 
es were rejected in which the hu 
t g, and the marriage had la 
1 15 ears [The subjects were 
" women living under rural cond 


f 
f 


HyGIeNt 


Diet and Lactation.—\ 
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during lactation, in spite of the fact that the 
mother rat remains well In other words, 
various diets which are excellent for the grow 
ing animal may be totally unsuitable for a 
lactating animal, and in the experiments 
quoted in this paper, with diets rich in protein, 
the lactating rat must have a greater supply of 
vitamin bB than at other periods of her exist- 


ence, otherwise she cannot rear her young 


successfully. If this be true of human beings, 
ittle more 


1 


th but | 


the mother taking a diet wi 
protein than the Atwater standard should in- 
clude considerable quantities of foods, such 
as fruits and vegetables, containing vitamin 
B.—“ Vitamin B and Lactation,” Gladys Annie 
Hartwell, The Lancet, Nov. 8, 1924. 


Inheritance and Tuberculosis.—The follow- 
ing conclusions are based ‘on the analysis of 
abstracts of histories of approximately 7,500 
people, both tuberculous and non-tuberculous, 
examined during five years, between 1912 and 
1916: 

More secondary cases of tuberculosis should 
be expected in families in which one individual 
has already been attacked than in other fami- 
lies, as the opportunities for infection as well 
as the living or working conditions are more 
nearly alike within the same family group. 

At Bellevue Dispensary, in New York City, 
among 1,695 children tested with tuberculin, 
no greater amount of tuberculosis was found 
among children with tuberculous parents than 
among children from normal parents. The 
reaction was positive in 64 per cent of the first 
group and in 66 per cent of those in the second 
group. 

Exposure to tuberculosis was found to have 
been reported more frequently among non- 
tuberculous patients than among those who 
were tuberculous. Among 2,509 nontubercn- 
lous cases 30 per cent gave a history of tuber- 
culosis in one or both of their parents, whereas 
among 2,785 tuberculous patients only 14 per 
cent reported a parental history of the disease. 

When tuberculosis attacks offsprings from 
nontuberculous parents, a greater toll is taken 
than among those descended from tuberculous 
parents. In the first group the bacillus is im- 
planting itself in virgin soil; in the second, it 
finds greater resistance. Among 5,852 persons 
with a negative parental history examined at 
Bellevue, 59 per cent were found tuberculous; 
among 1,577 members with a positive parental 
history, only one-half as many were found 
tuberculous, namely, 34 per cent 


[here is a greater tendency to recover 
tuberculosis in patients descended fron 
culous parents than in individual mem 
families attacked for the first time 
tuberculous cases with positive parenta 
tory, 26 per cent reached a stage of quik 
or arrest of their disease, wherea 
patients with a negative parental hist 
than half, or 14 per cent, reached such 
dition of arrest or quiescence of their 

The almost universal decline of tube: 
in countries or communities where it 
formerly epidemic, and the decreased 
dence of this disease in racial stocks that 
been exposed longer to urbanization a: 
tuberculization, have in a measure been 
an increasing immunity acquired by here 
evolution. 

Children of tuberculous parents do not 
herit even a predisposition to the disease, 
an increasing degree of immunity to it, inst 

Godias J. Drolet, Amer. Rev. Tub., N 
1924. 


Tuberculosis and Fertility—A_ stud) 
tuberculous and non-tuberculous groups 
Baltimore shows that any kind of tuberculo 
mating gives a smaller total absolute num! 
of pregnancies than a non-tuberculous; tha 
is, on the whole, tuberculous parents add 
to the bulk of the population than if they w 
not affected with the disease. Tuberculos 
the mother has a greater influence of the mea 
number of pregnancies than tuberculosis 
the father, statistically speaking. The 
absolute number of offspring, per 
tuberculous family, as compared with the 
tuberculous is largely due to early death 
the tuberculous; slightly to a greater nu 
of abortions and miscarriages in the tu! 
culous. The fertility of marriage, however 
enhanced by tuberculosis of either cons 
The mating of a tuberculous male with a 


tuberculous female shows an increased 
tility at all age groups. The _ tuberc 
women married to non-tuberculous men 
a higher fertility in all age groups if the 
of the husband at death is not taken into 
sideration. The mating of both parents tu 
culous seems to show a higher fertility 
the mating of both non-tuberculous 


Kacprzak, Am. J. Hyg., 4:605-637 (N 
1924 


Treatment of Goiter.—J/reatment 


lium salicylate in general practice at H 


CuHiL_p HYGIENE 


has been followed by very severely dam: by the use, four 

of thyroid enlargement times a day, ‘rchloride of mercury solu 

1 in 3,000, or 

te (10 or 20 grains to the ounce 

ps two or t » times a day. These 

ne rect dilutions are 

ip. . ; I tory, but there is great danger if they 

Sig., t.d.s are not properly used. Classes of midwives 

Brit. M. J., Oct. 4, 1924 who attend is hospital are taught to us¢ 

protargol in 10 pe nt solutions or acriflavine 

g the Eyes of School Children— | jn 1,500 in castor oil as both safe and effec 

is of the results of Snellen’s eye tive in the prevention and treatment of the 
9,000 school children, 6 to 16  disease.—Brit. M. J., Oct. 25, 1924 

made in South Carolina, Mary- 

ire, and New York, as to visual Comparison of Rural with Urban School 

were found to be 10/10 Children—In the last annual report of the 

both eyes; 27 per cent were Lancashire county medical officer the results 

lefective; and 10 per cent had of a comparison between children attending 

vision—5/10 or less in one or urban and rural schools were given The in- 

The percentage of boys testing vestigation given deals with the last five com 


oth eyes was slightly greater than pleted inspections before the wats Strictly 


On the other hand the per- speaking, it is not a comparison so much be 


with moderately defective tween country and town children as between 
gher than of the boys, but the children attending schools situated between 
with poor vision was approximately urban and rural districts. In many rural dis 
the two sexes tricts there are factories and other conditions 
normal visual acuity in which tend to make the life of those who dwell 


with age, while the per therein approximate to that of town dwellers 
defective vision de- The ages selected for study were 5 to 12 


of markedly defective years, inclusive; and the method of compari 


markedly with age son was that of collecting the percentages of 
per cent of the children children affected by various diseases or de 
n, 5/10 or less in one or both fects. The actual differences found on com 


t have glasses, although the per- paring sex with sex and age with age were 
Idren who were wearing glasses very slight, although there appears to be a 
greater difference between urban 5 year old 
ly there appears to be a_= and rural 5 year old children than in the 12 
for visual acuity to be approxi- year group, the advantage being on the side 
in both eyes, but in many _ of the rural side at the younger age 

ion in one eye is associated with Certain defects appear constantly on one 
the other. There seems to be _ side or other at both ages and of both sexes, 

for the vision to be the same which, on the urban side, are undernourish 
among children with better vision ment, pediculosis, wearing glasses, and squint, 
those with rather diminished and on the rural side enlarged tonsils. The 
“Testing of the Eyesight of pediculosis excess in the towns is probably due 
Children,” by Selwyn D. Collins, to the larger schools and greater opportunity 

Rep. (Nov. 28), 1924 for contact. Wearing spectacles is probably 

due to the greater facilities in urban districts 

er of Strong Applications in the Pre- for obtaining glasses, but the association of 
ind Treatment of Ophthalmia Neo- increased amount of squint seems to indicate 

—lvery year there have been ad- an increased incidence of defective 

Margaret’s Hospital for ophthal- among urban children. Enlarged tonsils 
n London two or three cases commoner among l 1 cl 


rrneas have beer é 


| 
Nov. 15, 1924 
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People We Know in Publicity and Educa- Health Editors “in Conference.”— 
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Wel 


Economic Statistics Won a Health 


wspaper man tells of his experi- 


pi 
of 10,000 population where in 


re more cases of malaria than 


he remaining population of the 


health officials made a survey 
and recommended that the ponds 
he weeds along the banks cut, 


reams that fed the pools oiled. The 
er was asked to report on the cost 


yut these recommendations. He 
cost, but in his report included 
statement that the stagnant ponds 
to do with the prevalence of 


city and that it was utter nonsense 


a mosquito could carry the disease. 


acted on his advice and the situ- 


nained as bad as before.” For a 
state report was suppressed. “ When 

spring rolled around and it became 
hat the municipal authorities intended 


ing, Our newspaper took up the 


hamber of Commerce at once let 


published, among other pertinent 


full report of the health depart- 


+ 


business was injured, industry 


“d, real estate was suffering be 


il 


I 


unufacturers could not be interested 


tes on account of the low standard 
inity health This complaint had 
ill basis in fact, for one or two 
were moved to healthier locations 


he newspaper, however, which made 


it was the menacing condition to 


newspaper pointed. We next went 


economic survey which showed 

ne employes had lost from work, 

dollars and cents they had been 


hey were not working, and how 


absence from work was due 
Then we figured the total amount 


iid out in wages, but unearned 


preventable illnesses. This amount, 


nted a clear loss to the employers, 


drained the swamps and oiled the 


times over When those facts 
d, we got action in a hurry So 
i goes now, that city is healthier 


before in history.”—Publicity 


ial in a Public Health Program 


is Estill, Public Health Nurse 


Ave., New York, N. Y., 16:568 
1924 
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How Letters May Help Health Legisla- 
tion.—" Dear Editor: What can I do to help 


along good and help defeat poor social legis 


lation? I ask for myself, an average, well 
intentioned citizen, and for the small social 
agency, stronger in good works than in influ 
ence, with which I am associated We 


are sometimes asked to write a letter to our 
Assemblyman or State Senator on some pend 
ing bill—but that seems rather futile—who 
in the world would ever read such a letter? 
Subscriber.” This letter to Better Times was 
answered in part as follows “Ot course no 
one reads it, dear Subscriber, but do not 
scorn the simple little individual letter! Far 
from being futile, letter writing is probably 
the most effective single instrument by which 
the individual may bring his weight to bear 
for or against specific legislation. We have 
it from a veteran of fifty years’ experience 
with legislatures and their ways, that he has 
very frequently seen an assemblyman’s or 
senator’s vote on a specific measure deter- 
mined by the bulk of the letters, marked ‘ For’ 
or ‘Against’ laid on his desk by his secretary 
He has actually seen a Legislature reverse 
itself on account of the mountain of protesting 
letters that poured in—the result of a skill- 
fully organized state-wide campaign 

“ The letters, always short, need give no rea 
sons for your support of or opposition to 
specific bills. But they should always have 


ld line right across the top of the 


a single bo 
page stating the fact of opposition or support 
with the correct introductory number, Senate 


ul 


or Assembly, according to whom you are 
addressing your communication to This 
makes it easy to count your letter These 
letters should go to your Senator, your Assem 
blyman and to the chairmen of the committees 
of both chambers to which the bill has been 


referred Another way, Subscriber, in which 


1u, as an individual may help is by writing 
short intelligent letters to the newspapers 
Here you should give your reasons tor your 
position, but remember that, however good 
those reasons may be they must be tersely 
ind succinctly expressed. Brevity is 99 per 
cent of the secret of getting such letters 


published. If you do get your letter published 
and don’t be discouraged at the first failure 

nd clippings to your state capital.” What 
I do to Help? Better Tim 100 Gold St 


New York, N. Y. (Jan. 5), 1925. 25 cents 
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[The President's Message.—In his messag 


( re read at the opening 
) +, President 
( made a number of statements which 
‘ terest t 1 ins. One of these 
fede i i t tates, the Presid 
ila tates the estima 5 
$ 109,000,000 su 
iW I am convinced 
ut thie i field of activit 
le ta I I and state gov 
ment theres {f tederal operation is im 
of state ents is impaired as tl 
, ju h ind turt er to the federal 
lent respor ties which are rightfu 
t I an pposed t expansi f 
these <« 5 My « ction 1s they can be 
tailed wit benehit ) t the federa ind 
tate ¢£ ( t 
reside allot s t the states tor ma 
nity and infa care, the federal govern 
t also helps finance rural highways, land 
ant colleges, and other matters. Mark Sul 
livan, the political writer, commenting on this 
topic in the New Yo Herald Tribune for 
December 3, 1924, said While President Cool 
idge spoke of the sums as ‘ subsidies,’ some 
others speak of them by the stronger term of 
bribes,” meaning that they stimulate and in 
duce the state gover nents to spend money 
and increase taxat Students of govern 
ment are 1 fact clined to question the wis 
dom of these federal subsidies, though 
sociologists seem to think that the necessity for 
action and the ts istily the ans The 
rganized 1 i ¢ 1 is Opposed to the 
maternity and i ict evidently on the 
grounds that it some way on their 
prerogatives ir wi igree 
that exp f i Is f e promo 
tion of | 1 ) vestment 
t whethe ip i 
trie nat i ( ent na be i 
il { 
Che i cn nt 
cece ty t ot fede il 
ex tive t il 


ization is essentia 
kr 


wever, no really adequate or effe 


ym the standpoint of pu 


coordination of federal health 
as yet been proposed. The schem 
the inization plan for a Departn 
lucat and Relief has many def« 


Department of Education and Relief.— 


h a department was 


SUA 
he Senate (S. 3445) at the last ses 
milar b was introduced in the H 
December 10, 1924 (H.R. 10273) 
tative Dallinger of Massachusett 
lerstood that this bill embodies th 
endations of the Joint Committee of 
ind Senate on departmental reorganizat 
ir as they relate to education, publ 
1 veteran relief. The purpose of the 
to foster and promote public educati 
ilth,” and the proposed Department 
ation and Relief would be vested wit 
liction and control over 
[The Public Health Service 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 


abolished by 
duties 


Assi 


U 


Freedman’s Hospital 


Hloward liversity 
Bureau of Pensions 
The Federal Board for Vocational Educat 
The U 


‘he Columbian 


S. Veterans’ Bureau 
Institution fe 
oner of 


of this 


yr the De il 
The office of Commissi Educat 
the 


powers 


terms bill, at 
exercised 


The 


and will be 


stant Secretary of Education 


of the new department will be a member 

the Cabinet, with an assistant secret 

charge of public health. There would a 

an assistant secretary in charge of \ 

Xelief, as the Veterans’ Bureau would 

over. No action is likel An editoria 
urnal of ti {omer Vedical As 

for December 20, 1924, and another Ja 

10, 1925, strongly condemns this b 

. 1, which is just what it is 


\ 


Medical Service of the Veterans’ Bureau.— 
bill (H.R. 10534) which has for 
of tl 


1e medical service 
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has introduced. It 

allowances of doctors in the 
iu on a basis equivalent to that 
\t present the 


the army 


the Veterans’ 


last session 
was pre] meet this 


led of passage 


tion and Health.—In a 
Judiciary, De- 
(H.R 
Unit in 


lemnation was 


te Committee on 
the Cramton Bill 6645 ) 


irate Prohibition the 
nt, severe col 

of Missouri against the 
il officials in placing poison 
to make it unfit for beverage 
M. Doran, Chief of the In- 
Prohibition 


Division the 


nion millions 


| are annually used 
American 
lenatured. He stated that it 
( all of the poison out of 
that it had a deleterious effect 
f all who drank it and was, 
imes fatal. 
Bill passed the House of Rep- 
the last session of Congress. 
that body protests against 
National Wholesale 


sociation and other organizations 


Ad by the 
hat the legitimate users of alcohol 

yurposes will be subject to em- 
and technical regulations which 
apply to legitimate manufacturers. 

1 League which is sponsoring 

l asserts that under the present 
thdrawal of alcohol for industrial 
least 10 into 
rt] that 


icegers 
in the Treas- 


the 
the 


per cent falls 
It is claimed 
f a separate unit 

would remedy, 1 art, the 


t prohibit 
t prohibitio 


iquarters for Nurses.—The Committee 


tairs of the House of Rept 


for the various nurses’ head- 
Naval Hospital 


is made up of a special tax 


available 

of the 
Fund, which fund 
seamen and marines of the navy 


ill provide an $75,000 at 


expenditure of 
Washington, D. C., for 


the extension of nurses’ headquarters; for the 


he Naval Hospital, 


hospital plant at League Island, Pennsylvania 


other naval hos- 


SOU,000 ; ar numerous 


made available 


Other Health Bills in Congress.—A bill 
S. 3668) has been introduced for additional 
h Serv 

construction of a 

measure, 
and 


»vided for in the 


cost of $3,000,000 


six hundred patients. 
The Treasury: partment, on December 17, 
mmunication to Congress in 


sent a formal c 


which request is made for the immediate ap 
propriation of $275,000 for controlling a re 
New 


eans, La. Request is made upon informa- 
Health 


rted outbreak of bubonic plague at 


| ublic 


\ station for investigation of mentally 
handicapped children in the schools would be 
lucation by 


established in the Bureau of | 


H.R. 10407. 
bill (S. 3517) to prevent and regulate the 


of imitated or misbranded articles of 


commerce has been introduced by Senator 
] add. 

The International Narcotic Education Asso- 
the introduction of a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 34) to 
authorize the government to print twenty-five 


million copies of an eight-page article prepared 


ciation has stimulated 


\ssociation. This modest request will 


granted. 


by the 
probably not be 

The National Conference of Outdoor Recre- 
ition has a memorandum calling at- 


tention to eight measures which have been 


the executive committee of this 
These include bills for a migra- 
(H.R. 745, S 


bill (S 


1 refus 2913); an 


Game Commission 2559); a 


\laskan 
ll authorizing acceptance of private lands for 
S. 3446); the 


ional Park bill (H. R. 4095); 


asures, for recre- 


Rooseve t- 


and 
national 
unappropriated 
national arboretum, and an in- 
fish situation. These are all 


with health 


| 
juate 
ta ire a 
) 
il, Washington, D. ir pl 
the Ne the exist ‘ at nm at 
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A Standard Milk Ordinance.—A state-wide Children’s Laws in Montana.—A 
milk sanitation program for Alabama is out- of the laws of Montana relating to cl 
lined in the Public Health Reports for Novem- has been issued (July, 1924) by the 
ber 7. 1924. by Leslie C. Frank. Associate Welfare Division of the State Board 
Sanitary Engineer of the United States Pub- Health. The outline for an index of 


welfare legislation suggested by the U 


lic Health Service. Besides being an excellent oe 
report on this significant subject, this article tates Children’s Bureau (in its Bureau 
contains the text of a very well drafted stand lication No 131) is followed in the arra 
ard milk ordinance, which cities have been en ment. Some of the laws are given verbat 
yuraged to pass and, what is equally impor while for others only a digest is present 
ant, enforce. The author states that there are Chapter IV is devoted to health and sai 
three general types of milk ordinance now in 0" and seems to indicate the existenc 
use in this country; one requiring all milk to 4" excellent laws on this subject 

be pasteurized; another dividing milk into two Khode Island issued in 1923 a study of 
classes, raw and pasteurized, but not grading tain laws and conditions affecting child 
either: and a third dividing milk into two 24 Minnesota published in the same yea 
classes, raw and pasteurized, and providing compilation of laws relating to child: 
for a number of grades in each class. A modi- [here are probably other similar bullet 
fication of the third type was selected. It which we should appreciate having called 
recommends that all communities require all OUT attention. 


raw grades of milk to be pasteurized, but, if Legal Measures in Social Hygiene — 
this is impossible, to limit the sale of raw milk 


; special bulletin to members sent out by tl 
to grade “A rhe author considers this type 


American Social Hygiene Association gives a 
of ordinance best because “it will through 


: résumé of some of the activities of the 

cor on re the production ah partment of legal measures during 1924. S 
yrade St because rest . . . 

grade raw supply; because it will result in the veys of social hygiene legislation were n 


maximum percentage of pasteurization; be 
i i “5 in the 11 states whose legislatures met 


cause it will encourage the consumption of 
tk year and constructive legislation suggé 
mii , ali recause it WI usually meet the ap- 

Investigations of vice conditions were 


yroval of the dairy industry.” 
in 90 municipalities throughout the cou 


Some pertinent remarks are made anent 
‘ at the request of local official or \ 


methods of promoting the adoption of the 
agencies. <A 
has revealed that it is 


ordinance Experien : studies of 
unwise to ignore the dairy industry in securing 
New York was made in cooperation wit 
the milk legislation, but 1s UNWIS€ Bureau of Social Hygiene. A study of 
to make enactment dependent upon their favor repressive laws in 10 states was mad 
able vote. It is wise to acquaint them at the 


1 the attitude of the health depart 


cooperation rendered in the prevent 


outset wit 
international traffic in women 


ment on pasteurization, and it is unwise to 


begin the development of favorable public The Health of Indians.—Because t 
opinion before intormally discussing the pro- an increase of 2,599 in the Indian popu 
posed ordinance with the city authorities during 1923, the Secretary of the Interi 
There are words of wisdom here, applicable is a physician, believes that the India: 
to health ordinances in general [he advice becoming healthier. In his annual 
given ought to be obvious, but unfortunately it the secretary states that health activit 
seems seldom if ever to have beet now being centered against trachoma 


tuberculosis. A division of field welta: 
Course in Public Health Law.—A cours: been added to the service under the di 
of twelve hours instruction in public health of a public health nurse. It will be 


law will be given during the second term in that Congress authorized at its last 


connection with the public health courses at increases in the compensation of pl 

the Yale School of Medicin [his course in the Indian Medical Service. This 
will be conducted by the associate editor, who said, has increased their morale. It 

is also lecturer on this subject at Co- does 

lumbia and the Massachusetts Institute of \ number of organizations, notab! 


Technology \merican Indian Defense Associatiot 
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Collier is secretary, do not 
nvinced of the salubrity of our 
and are, in fact, rather ardent 
he lack of health care afforded 
government. An impartial survey 
he American Indian by an 

such as the National Health 
been proposed and may some day 


It is needed 


CONVENTIONS 
ilendar is published through the 
»f the National Health Council, 
\venue, New York City. The 
“ be glad to answer promptly any 
telegraphic inquiries regarding 
lates in order to avoid conflicts. 
y 2, American Heart Association, 
k, N. Y 
y 22-27, Department of Superintend- 
National Education Association of 
i States, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
26-28, National Association of 
Women, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
11, Council on Medical Education 
tals, A.M.A., Chicago, III. 
13, National Convention on Prisons 
Labor, New York City. 
18-24, Camp Fire Girls, Chicago, III 
20-24, American Institute of Archi- 
York City. 
27, American Congress on Interna- 
ine, Washington, D. C. 
\merican Water Works Associ- 
ville, Ky 
27-May 2, National Congress of 
1 Parent-Teacher Associations, 
8-30, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty 
1, Baltimore, Md 
merican Society of Clinical Invest 
ishington, D. C 
American Climatological and 
ciation, Washington, D. C 
\merican Gynecological Society, 


\merican Pediatric Society, Wash 


\merican Surgical Association 

D. C. 

New England Health Institute, 
Maine 
\merican Gastro-Enterological Asso 
\tlantic City, N. J 


May 5-6, Congress of American Physicians 
and Surgeons, Washington, D. 

May 5-6, \mericat society lropical 
Medicine 

May 5-6, American Orthopedic Association, 
Washington, D. 

May 5-6, American Ophthalmological So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C. 

May 5-7, American Association of Physi- 
cians, Washington, D. C 

May 5-7, American Neurological Associa 
tion, Washington, D. ¢ 

May 8-11, American Association for the 
Study of the Feeble-Minded, Raleigh, N. ¢ 

May 12-15, American Psychiatric Associa 
tion, Richmond, Va 

May 15-16, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa 

May 21-22, American Therapeutic Society, 
Atlantic City, N. J 

May 25-26, American Association of Medical 
Milk Commissions, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 25-28, American Association of Anes 
thetists, Atlantic City, N. J 

May 25-29, American Medical Association, 


Atlantic City, N. J 
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THE LAND OF HEALTH 


A Primer of hygiene in story form 
tor children of eight to ten years 


HEALTHY LIVING, Books I and II. 
A thorough and modern treatment 
of the principles of personal and 
community health for intermediate 


and upper grades 


Both in spirit and in content the 

books of THe WuINstow HEALTH 

SERIES are in accord with the new 


idea in health education 
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Sargent’s Electric Extraction Apparatus 
TYPE “B”— PATENTED 


This is the latest design of extraction apparatus and 
eliminates all joints except one in the volatile train, thus 
reducing greatly chances for leakage. 

The single opening left is closed by a mercury Joint so 
constructed that the mercury trough always remains in 
place and is not attached to the solvent container. 

All ground or cork joints are done away with and all 
expensive glassware is avoided, greatly reducing the cost 
of maintenance 

The heating chamber is electrically operated and may 
be connected to any lamp socket. 

The temperature is adjustable and constant within the 
limits of extraction requirements. 

A wide variety of extraction tubes of simple form may 
be used to conform to the systems developed by Soxhlet 
Knoor, Mohr, ete. 

An ordinary usual form beaker is used in place of a 
flask to contain the solvent, affording easier access to the 
dried extracted matter and for cleaning. 

The sliding condenser tubes and thermostatic control 
are covered by our patents; other patents cover our 
special features 

rhe simplest and most convenient extraction apparatus 


made 
This apparatus can only be supplied in battery of six 
units. 
Price as illustrated 


Descriptive circulars upon application 


E.H.Sardent & Co. 


155-165 East Superior Street, CHICAGO. ILL. 


LEITZ 


LABORATORY - MICROSCOPE MODEL ‘ 


For Routine Investigations 
In Stock for Immediate Delivery 


The Leitz Microscope “L”" has been constructed along 
identical precision lines of optical and mechanical workma 
ship as the elaborately equipped Leitz Research Microscopes 
except that it has been simplified in its adjustments to ser\ 
in a most practical manner for routine laboratory work 


The Scientist of the Laboratory has been made to real- 
ize the advantages he derives through the purchase of a 
Superior Microscope due to the continuous satisfaction 
and economy in saving repair expenses. 

We will be pleased to forward Mieroscope “L” for ins 
tion and comparison with those of other make sinc 
iffords the best means te convinee the Laboratory Scientist of 
the superior qualities of Leitz Optical and Mechanical Work 


manship. 
ASK FOR PAMPHLET NO. (B) 1001. 


ZE.LEITZN 
NEw voRK ‘ 


PTICAL a2 
Microscope “L-10" fully equip Dm l WORKMANSHIP 
f laborat work rack 60 East 
nne pinion ~ stage bbe cor 
d er t ‘ ph ur, tripl AGENTS Pacific Coast States: Spindler & Sa 
hosep s lémm, 4! St.. San Francisco, Cal 
oil i ers Ls eyepieces ¢ Canada rhe J. F. Hartz Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
and 10X t $125.00 Philippine Islands Botica de Santa Cruz, Manila, ! 


Mechanical Stag for same. .$30.00 Cuba rexidor Co., Ltd., Habana, Cuba 
Discounts to Educational Institutions 


When writing to Advertisers, say you saw it in the Journar 
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NEW YORK CITY 


1919-1923 


A Stupy CARRIED OuT AT THE REQUEST OF 
THE MepicaL Boarp oF THE HosPITAL 
BY 
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| 
AT 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


© PUBLIC service institution has a right to keep its 

experience to itself if in any way the records of human 

life and death can be used to improve the quality of care 
either under health departments or at the hands of the private 
practitioner of medicine. 

The annual traffic of infected individuals through the wards 
of Willard Parker Hospital is of interest to health officers and 
hospital administrators everywhere, not only because it is the 
heaviest in the country but because for two generations this 
stream of preventable disease has been studied earnestly by 
clinicians and bacteriologists and often with good results. 

If case records are to justify the time and worry which they 
cost, some one must use them in a way to reveal their hidden 
composite story. 

In this study by Emerson and Hopping we have an applica 
tion of a statistical method to a hospital population movement 
over a five-year period where the age, sex, case mortality, 


second 


ary infections, sequelae, duration of care, per capita 
nursing provision, and causes of death of 16,436 scarlet fever, 


| id measles patients are analyzed out of the original 
case histories of Willard Parker Hospital. 

A summary of this report was given at the Detroit meeting 
of the Association. It is presented here in full with a view to 
ing administrative health policies and the improvement of 
the technique of isolation as well as to stimulate medical boards 


and executives of hospitals to look at their work in bulk with 


at least the same critical interest as they apply in the diagnosis 
f the individual patient 


Changes in hospital procedure following this report have 
apparently been responsible for a marked improvement in end 


> } 


results of care during 1924, a brief record of which is promised 
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Scarlet Fever 
Deaths Per Cer 


ScARI FeveR, DIPHTHERIA AND MEASLES 5 
from Chicago, London, But- E 4 : 
4 Ma ATTAN RRING AT 
presented wert btained ' 
‘ M les 
l ar <, and l, 16.9 
seas ncidence as re 
J i hak a als 
er Cont 
1919_192?2 
hs f m 
Af 
Durit ‘ 107 1092 i. 
+624 3040 cases of scarlet fever 
3,7: meas! 
AD lé 1 | tal 
8,77 3,72 q ) ‘4 
Dipht el 
Meas 15.7 per cent 
rARLI 
| e tot num et and ft 
mortalit r at ‘cease for t 
MANHATTAN, 1 010.1072 ar 
vears, 1919-1925, are s wn in lable 0 
‘rlet Fever Diphtheria Measles 
) 143 
174 310 418 Case Mortacity 
4S 45 
“58 19 159 The case mortality bi varies 
1.811 —— widely according to the ME occur- 
rABLE 
Ca AN YEAR AN DISEASE 119-19 
Diphtheria M sles 
Cases t Cases Deat Per Cent ( Deaths Per Cent 
614 12 1,978 8 14 14 
1.316 114 8.4 1.818 260 14 g 8 
1,65 299 18.1 269 4 
589 28 4.6 1,122 135 ] $ ] 
3.94 323 8.1 8.776 1.427 16.2 583 18.7 
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TARLI 
Cases ) Scartet Fever, Mrast ARRANGED A RDING TO Mo» 
D F | at, 1919-1923 
Scarlet Fever Diphtheria Measi 
Cases Deaths Per Cent ( ses Deaths Per Cent Cases Deaths |} 
Januar g 41 11.1 164 19.8 398 
Fe! 4 11. 27 25.¢ 395 4 
Ma 479 43 9.0 18 19 517 11 
Apr Si¢ 48 9 2 §23 
Ma 539 41 7.6 4 185 7.9 576 92 
J . 492 23 4.5 795 104 13.0 455 64 
J 329 14 3.9 1 8.8 233 
August 4¢ | 7.5 4 42 8 .¢ 116 
Se 41 5 3.5 44 1.¢ 73 
Octohe ) 10 447 54 
Novem! é 17 10.9 578 109 ] 
Decembe 75 24 Ss 641 9 15.2 271 40 
Total 4 323 427 5.2 3,720 58 


CHART 2 


CASE , DEATHS 


CASE MORTALITY PER CENT FOR FIVE YEAR PERIOD 


ISIS - 1923 


50 
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Deaths 


1 


rence of the disease. The total number vears are shown in Table 7, and 
‘f cases and of deaths during the five’ Charts 2, 3* and 4. 

vears 1919-1923 for the different diseases —— 
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diseases the vidual years as shown in Charts, 5, 67 and 
he late winter, repared from Table A, Appendix) 
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CHART 8 


CASE MORTALITY PER CENT 


BY AGES FOR YEARS 19/9 -1923 
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CHART 9 


SECONDARY INFECTIONS BY YEARS 


Expressed As Percentage Of Tota! Cases 
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Per NTA MINURIA BY MONTH IN 
Scar I A AN Mea Bs, 1923 
€ Diphtheria Measles 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Jar 7 
Fe! 7 6 
Marct 36 18 
April 39 
May 24 25 
Tune 1Y 19 
July g 7 
Au st 25 c 
Sentembe 2 
Oct ¢ 18 
Nove 8 
Dec 21 12 
rABLE 22 
Perct AGE N Drsra YEAR 
I D 1 Measles 
M Pe t Per Cent Per cent 
1919 8 0 
19 
192 ). 27 
19 6 ). 43 
192 19 ». 39 
I I 
Per sce In ALBUM RIA BY MonTH 
FOR TH Turee Primary Diseases For 
He Five Years, 1919-23 
Scarlet Fever Diphtheria Measles 
Mont! Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
January 7 2.9 3 
Fe! iry 7 4 3.3 
Ma h 4 4.3 
April 5 7.5 
May 8 ) 7.7 
June 4 10.3 
July } 9.5 
August 2 13.8 4.4 
September 14 17.0 
Octobe ) 8 1.9 
Novembe 5 7.4 
Decembe 8 8 §.2 
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2. BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA A 
PNEUMONIA 
TABLE 24 


Percentage of ( 


Bror 


f pneumonia as 
fairly « 
vear, in 1Y] 
1922, with an average of 2 


‘idence 
plication in measles is 


lowest 


cent 
TABLE 25 
I TAGE F COMPLICATING PNEUMONIA a 
BrRONCHO-PNEUMONIA BY YEARS AND Dtseass 
Scarlet Feve Diphtheria Me 
Ye Per ( Per Cent Pe 
3.7 
l 4.¢ 
8.9 
¢ 14.5 
Rs s 


As would expected, 
occurs most frequently as a com] 
in measles in the late winter and « 
The hi 
and the | 
and October. 


sp chest incidence 


Mar h, 
tember 


ring. 


west in August, S 


rABLE 26 


Per TAGE OF ( {PLICATIN Bronci 

AND PNEUMONIA FOR SCARLET Fever, 

AND MEASL# 19-19 By 
I DENCE 
Scarlet Feve Diphtheria Me 

Mont! Per Cent Per Cent I 
Tar 2.7 6.9 
Fel ry 2.5 10.1 
Ma ] 4 
Ar l 9 8.9 
May 2.8 7 
Tune 2 6 
Jul l 5 
A 4 4 
Sentembx g 
Octohe Q c 
N be 6.2 
he 7 


ler the age of three, about 4 
ent of the cases of measles are 


Above thi 


ated with pneumonia 


+ 
the percentage drops steadily. 
TABLE 27 
Pex NTA oF BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA AND P» 
Scartet Fever, Dirwrt: 
AND Meastes py Ace Groups, 
1919-1923 
Scarlet Fever Diphtheria 
Ace Grout er Cent Per Cent 
nde mont 4 12.7 
ths 12.9 19.2 
‘ 11.8 17.8 
years 5 6.7 
( ve s 1.8 2.1 
C)we ] ve 0.8 
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diphtheria, pneu- 
mainly before 
mary diseases. ex 


summer 


ADENITIS 


TABLE 
Percentage of Cases 
Developing Adenitis 
30.6 December 
14.8 
9.3 


Octo 


rABLLE 30 


ATING ADENITIS BY YEARS AND 


DIsFASE 


et Fever Diphtheria Measles 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
12 19 


Measles 
Per Cent 


CHART 11 


=NTAGE OF PNEUMONIA AND 


-PNEUMON A CASES December 


ir BEFORE ADMISSION Adenitis in scarlet fever appears to the 
greatest extent in children . 5 years 
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JA 


= 1923 


iths and 5 


old, in measles between 6 mort 
years 
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TABLE 35 
Per 


Primary Disease 
Scarlet fever 
Diphtheria 
Measles 


19 
Ps MONIA AD PNEUMONIA 
xc B In the mont 
ever Diphtheria Measles 
ent Per Cent Per Cent \rARLI 
et } er | eria Measles 
Mont! Per Cent Pe t Per Cent 
lic ef ea ssior + 
t ed ?t n the spita 
~ i 
417 . 
rABLI 
PEN NTA M BY ASE 
AN 
Bas 
Fel >} | 
8.8 4.6 March é 19.¢ 
+- A 49 4.¢ 
) 
‘ ‘ 19 
4 ne ) 8 
Ser 
Octobe 
Nover 21 2.6 
rABLI 
Per 
DiPa 
+ — 
Imeas.es 
Age t 
Unde 
Scarier 
Fever 13 the 4 
3 ears 45.4 l¢ 10.7 
+ —+ 6~1 we 16.9 
Over years 19 ] 5 
rABLI 4 
PERCENTAGE DISTR or A A ERVICA 
MA AR FEVER 
DIPH AND MEA 
Cer thmaxillary 
P Disease orm” Per Cent 
et feve 
Diphtheria 5 
Measles ae 15 
eve ping titis i 
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4. MASTOIDITIs 


DIsease, TABLE 40 


ria Measles Percentage 
| ( Per Ce Lise Develop 
27 0 te ? 
20.6 
5 19.8 I 
25.6 
TABLE 41 
Per NTAGE OF COMPLICATING Mast 
D A 
Sca Fe Dipht! 
CoMPLICATI I ( Per Ce 
( M A MonTH, 1.7 9 
0.1 
D Me 7 
M Per Cent er Cent 
I 24 
M 49 
+ : 5.1 In each of these three primary 
mastoiditis as a complication show 
August 1.8 19.5 remarkable and marked increase 
Sent et 11 > 
oO 1 ‘ 1919 to 1922 (Chart 12). In 1923 
ever, in each ot the three major 
he percentages of mastoiditis dec: 
— In view of the persistent increas« 
4 aD STRAen tram 1919 to 1922, it is important t 
er Diphtheria Measles there was any change in the rati 
\ ( ( t Per Cent Per Cent t] le | 
Us ween the Cases deveioping 
pe hy : ifter admission. 
f 
Ove rABLE 4 
P Ma Dever 
\p™M DISEA AN Yr 
Over 50 per cent of the ear infection Scarlet Fever Diphthe : 
pe the ir inte ons \ Per Ce Per ( 
in scarlet tever and measles develop atter 64 50 
hospitalization In diphtheria, the pro 
portion of otitis media cases developing . 
after admission shows a steady decrease * Figures for 1919 are missing from the 


during the five ear period. 


In scarlet fever from 57 per cent 


rABLE 39 per cent of the mastoiditis cases de 
NISEA ‘entage increased up to 1922 there 
Inf After Admissior fall in 1923. 


During 1923 an otologist was 

vive special attention to sever¢ 
‘ titis media that might devel 
mastoiditis, on all three services, 


“ +.0 theria, scarlet fever and measles, w 
: satisfying result that a marked 
+e appeared in the number of mast 
cases in the hospital. The san 
71.2 cedure has been carried out in 1924 
$5.0 an even greater decrease in the first 


re 60.0 months of the year. 


— 


ScARLET FEVER. DIPHTHERIA AND MEASLES 
CHART 12 


PERCENTAGE OF MASTOIDITIS AS A COMPLICATION 
IN SCARLET FEVER, DIPHTHERIA AND MEASLES 


Sy YEARS I9i9— 1923 


1923 


during or following the period of intuba- 

tion. In the latter case, the immediate 
DIPHTHERIA cause of death may, for instance, have 
co cee rates reported here include all patients 


per ce rere 1 ated. The . 
cent were intubated Phe who were intubated and who later died 


ns on the diphtheria service, with 
and case mortality per cent, by 


TABLE 43 
or Intupatep Ca 
e as follows: hther 


Intubations Deaths 


» introduction in 1923 of the general 


, of suction as a means of removing 

*T1iti¢ and otner 1! am 
ccurred either m Han 


tonsils, pharyn: 


21 
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ent 
5.0 
3 
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riet 
10 
319 920 | 1922 
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rubbe the Sorenson pum educing the percentage of 
is suD ive been the chief factor tients requiring intubation in | 
TABLE 44 
A In Pat sy M Years, 1919-1923 * 
19 19 Tota 
( t Per Ce t Per ( t Intubations Deaths 
| 140 90 
72 160 122 
M 44 112 97 
‘ 74 44.0 128 77 
Ma 4 es 0 156 92 
’ 67.0 78 37 4 
4 15.5 73 23 
A 3 12 ‘ 
: 37 10 
( 4) 9 
N 68 33 
Decembe 3 i4 $4 
4 intubated ‘ were recorded according to month 
The ave nber of days during 
which t were worn, irrespective of 17.2 17.8 
ear 14.0 14.9 
whether the patient recovered or died 1923 17.3 18.4 
Total 15.7 16.4 
wi 
Apparently the shortening in the dura 
war tion of care of those diphtheria pa 
970 46 davs ‘ 
19. +.0 da: who recovered, which appears t 
AVC - 
192] +.6 day been consistent throughout the five 
was due in part at least to the earli 
and more adequate dose of dip! 
= antitoxin given before admission. 
Lota +9 day Che smaller number of days’ care 
t: vided for recovering measles patiet 
| P 1920 and 1922 was apparently due « 
to the early discharge of patients in t 

Uhe average let stay in the hos years of high epidemic incidence w 
pital of the a ramitted in each Of accompanying heavy demand for 
the five years espective of whether the ar 
patient recovere ed, and according Che occurrence of many deaths w 
to outcome i tne Case, 18 snown in the a tew days ot admission would five a 
following table average length of stay so the data 

rABLI been divided to show the average 
AVERAGE iI A AR ) as AN 
O Casi of stay of the patients who recover¢ 
\ 
D Average Of those who died. In order to av 
ing a false idea as to the usual durati 
ospital care in these communicab! 
ts Re ed Who Died oF 
Scarlet eases, it is proper to divide the | 
10.3 into two groups, those who recovert 
> +H those who died, and report the expe: 
' 10.5 separately for each group. T! 
Diphtheria 19 ‘ 19.8 7.4 nothing in the records of the hos 
9 63 to changes in the clinical picture 
‘ ; 7) diseases from year to year, or the 
ota 7 of medical and other professional 
ministrative service which throws 
* The hos ot pe comparison | 1 . 
experic f days g which tubes light on the variation in average len; 
were he ery ofr th t 1 
spital stay of patients. 
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‘ IP rHERIA AND MEASI 
SCARLET FEVER, DIPH 
} rave leanoth LJEA is \ IN } } 
D MISSION 
-ording to sex 
ference n the Ac it hee istomary t rad e 
tween the ir at t admission 
M ke ale 
vithin fort t irs. the tollowins 
llv to the st usnes f a situation due | 
vy any sig! int difference Pat 
tients W ) ed, ut amons their place resi 
1 ¢he verage lenoth 
¢} ce one t five vears 
| 
reate! ften by 50 per cent ' 
ther age groups I 
IX NI SERVICE TO 
ABLE 4 RELATION \ RVICI 
A Mon Tn Wro rALITY 
Measles + a unit basis 
n oO a 
service, the number of hours nurs 
78 t r en to a patient in a day, the 
n 
total hours ot nursing rvice ay and 
night) per month has been divided by tk 
"as the 1 mut month and this 
ease or tat i\ Ne» | 
this study \ avera ili 
TABLE 48 patients in the month 
Pa An \ tud f the charts wh rej t 
¢ et eT len ¢ e 
various months ol the vear and th 
sat + +) =( irlet tevel there 1S 
rABLE 49 
Tot years 
¢ Per Cent | Cent 
Per Cent Per Cent | 
rABLI 
B \ A A 1 y ARS AN LJISEASE 
[Tot 
Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Per Cent Per Cent | I 
‘ 4 4 4 ; 
? Z 
2 84.1 
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a noticeable relationship between thes 
two factors. In M 1920, for example 
the high point in tl nortality curve cor- 
responds with a low point in the amount 
yf nursing service \gain in December, 
1920, and in March, 1922, the high point 
yf tl e case m rtalit pr cent occurs at 
the same time as the low point in the 
number of days of nursing service pet 
patient. In general the hi points in 
uant f t Irsing service co 
respond with low mortalit ites (Charts 
14 an 15) 
main the same relationship 
i irs liphtheria between the amount 
nurs are and the case mortality rate 
is ( ed I scarlet fever. Because 
t] los f the measles pavilion 
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several months each year, the 
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between mortality 


this disease c 
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ScaRLET FEVER, DIPHTHERIA AND MEASLI 
PER ScARLET 
Fe LA DEATH 
Number ot rtificates during the 
Nurs Nut Hours pet five vears’ experiet howed that few 
er Month Patients Day Lie from the primat mmunicabie 
r ease. but most of the deaths resulted trom 
"9 complications r secondary intections 
sucl sepsis ar pneumonia in scarlet 
8 1.8 fever and ohtheria, and pneumonia 1n ¢ 
ev il 1, an 
meas 
NTRIBLt 
4. ( t Measles 
a Measles 
4 B 
- 
uf 
uf 
af 
Othe 
£2 1 4 
1.5 
‘ 
Per Aut Dea Conrase 
Pas T Da Dien RIA ) 
fil N sing ( ( t (ent 
Patient > 20 6 
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18.7 
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1 those 
I of all 
Ww se of 
pos 
By rete +] it will be ev 
ent that w ercentage of cases 
scarlet tev eloping mastoiditis 
reached a maximum 1922 and fell in 
1923, the mortality rate of the cases that 
eveloped was much higher in 1923 than 
( ON DISCHARGE 
No it s available as to the 
i f patier it the time of dis 
m tal because I the 
1 
l mpiete medical 
nina t] n 
| 
ComMPaAl! OruHeR HospITALs 
FOR ( M CA DISEASES 
Without a n il eration 
+ 
ma npa acts » hone 
con irl iwn ast the cha 
] ] > 
idministrative 
rAB 
D theria 
New Y | asses 
} rted 
6.334 
° A lea 192 
Ort 14.302 cases of measles re 
ported in Manhatt in 1920, 1,006 were 
admitted to Willard Parker, or / per 
r In | n, measles is not a notif- 
rarely admitted to 
is at W 1 Parker Hos 
el the death 
LLesS eases pel 
100.0% r the 7 puiat le cities Of 


New York and London tn the year 


1921. 


prevailed with regard to 
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S¢ limrerent cities | 
mmaries of the 


lard Parker Hospital, 
Durand Hospital, Chicag 
at Providence, R. L., t! 
City Hospital at Buffalo, N. \ 
Metropolitan 


yn are offered w 


I the 
Board of Lond 
expressing 
but with the desire of stimulat 
differences s] 


rABLE 


1919-1923 1913.1 191 
Per Cent Per Ce Per ( 
4 
lé ) ‘ 
1 
lt is of especial importancs 
it while in Manhattan Boroug 


City of New York, chiefly « 
admissions to Willard Parker, 


ind 1920, only 36.7 per cent and 


ent of the reported cases of 


spitalized, in Lon 


the rted of 


cases 


\ospitalized and a similar 


1 + 


SCaTl 


vill appear from the following 
Cases S et 

H ed* Fe H 
I Cent Reported N 

4 
81.8 2,764 29,8 

rABLE 58 
RATES PER oF THE P A 


hese figures cannot be cons! 


mparable unless the age grou] 


hese two metropolitan populat 
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comparative rates of It may well be that the differe: 


the reported incidence o 1D] 


The case mortality percentages of in- 


PLICATIONS tubated patients must necessarily vary 
according to the practice of the different 
hospitals in using this therapeutic re- 
source, which varied considerably as can 
be seen from the following: 


could be obtained as 

e of complications in these 
itals, but valuable tables 
m the report of ten years’ 
the Durand Hospital in Percentace or Dipntuerra Cases Intunater 


Providence 
nthy nibli > 
i\ published. City Hospital. Durand Hospital Willard Parker, 
™ — Providence, R. I Chicago New York City, 
n of the percentage of inci- 36.5 9.1 14 
e of the more important com- 


Durand Hospital and at Deatus Arter Intupations aS Percentaces or Torat 
DeaTus 
is shown below: —— Willard Parker 
Per Cent Per Cent 


TABLE 61 46.0 


Days) IN 


y Hospital 
Died 
Intubated Cases 
3.7 days 


TABLE 63 
AveraGce Days or Hospitat Care 
Willard Parker, City Hospital *tropolitan Asylums Board, London 
N. Y. City Chicag Towr spital ynv. Hospital 
1919-1923 191 21 1908 1$ 19 1909 
34 32.9 52.9 


19 
diphtheria are due to differences in /@it 
ica riteria 1gnosis at 
) nd Providence 
; tal Cit } nital 
y Spitais. 
Hospital 
I ( t Per Cent 
ABLI 
: +.3 Case Mortality Per ¢ t es E 
f D the 
} 4.2 H tals H t P 
\ ( New City 
, All Admissions Devek +.4 
Infect a Due ¢ Ex 5 
After Hospitalizatior 55.0 
Buffalo 44 tracheotor 
W rd Durand City 
1919-19 2 1920-1923 : 
R4 6.8 se se 4 
40.9 
y ] ).84 5.8 
Durand Willard 
Hospital Parker 
1921 1919-1923 AveracGe Lenctnu or Use or Tt 
Per Cent Per Cent In A 
t fever 1.8 Willard Parker P ence Cif 
1 4 [Total Recove 
t fe 4.5 ».2 All Intubated Cases Intubated Cases 
the 10.8 4.9 s 8.9d 
33.2 147 62. 62.9 
2 22.1 é 
7 0 10 ¢ 
17.2 8 8 
1 7\e 
16 4 
116 
15.7 
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PITAL CARE 


The only other hospitals from which a 


record of the average length of 


stay of 
the Cit) 
and the 
Board Hospitals 


patients 
Hospital, of Providence, R. L., 


Metropolitan Asylums 


NuRSING SERVICE AND CASE MORTALITY 


TABLI 4 
Nur H er Day 
North Easte 
Hospita 
Disease Parker England 
Scarlet fever l 4.9 2.1-4.8 
Diphtheria l 4.5 2.0 
Measles ind 
cough 14.7 2.9 


CONDITION ON DISCHARGE 


unfor- 
tunately not can be 
offered inasmuch as the the 
Willard Parker Hospital have not been 
kept with that completeness in regard to 
this item which is desirable from the point 


Under this heading there is 


} 


hing definite which 


records of 


of view of statistical analysis. 

As a convenient means of following at 
a glance the current experience of the 
hospital and obtaining prompt warning of 
those sudden changes in the type of viru- 
lence of the disease and the 
complications which frequently occur, as 
well as showing correlation between the 
amount of 


primary 


nursing service, the hospital 


census and the incidence of secondary in- 
fection, complications or deaths among 
the patients, three line charts are sug- 
gested as routine records for the admin- 


istrative office of the hospital 
Chart A. 
primary disease by days. 
Chart B. 
admission and complicating pneumonias 


Admissions deaths by 


Secondary infections after 


by primary disease by days 
Chart C. Nursing hours per patient 
per week for the main disease groups 


cared for. 
A summary sheet upon which the sig- 
nificant items for each patient admitted 


are to be entered at time of discharge or 
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leath of the patient, has been prepared 
for routine hospital records. 


SUMMARY 
Five years’ experience with scarlet 
fever, diphtheria and measles covering 
16,436 hospital admissions has been ana 
lyzed to determine if possible a basis for 
judging of the value of hospital care for 
these diseases, and to formulate principles 
of hospital practice which will contribute 
to (a) a lower mortality from the orig 
or primary infection, (b) a reduction 
the incidence of secondary infections 
(c) fewer complicating lesions, (d) a 
shorter period of hospital care. 

It appears to be true that periods 
crowding and shortage in nursing per- 
sonnel are commonly accompanied 
higher case mortality rates, together with 
higher incidence of secondary and com 
cating infections, this experience suggest 
ing the propriety of establishing minimum 
floor space per patient and maximum 
patient ratio per nurse expressed in hours 
of nurse service per patient per day or 
week, 

The deaths and complicating lesions are 
so commonly due to secondary invaders 
chiefly the streptococcus that in addition 
to separating patients in wards or cubicles 
according to the primary infection, as 
great care should be used in separation o! 
patients and in the aseptic medical tec! 
nique used in their care according t 
presence or absence of pneumonia, 
other discharging lesions of the respira- 
tory tract and its connecting structures, 
glands, sinuses, etc. 

The death rate among children 
two is so high, especially in measles, t 
it is believed inadvisable to admit 
patients to hospital care even when 
home conditions are unfavorable, 
visiting nurse service passable condit 


+ 


can be provided. 

The frequency with which deaths o 
within the first 48 hours after adm 
especially from diphtheria and from pnet 
monia in measles patients indicates 
necessity of renewing the educati 


amsringe 


letermined 
in suspicious and for treatment 

to permit trans 

itutions in cases of 
mplicating pneumonia he ors appreciate the opportunity 
fered of the Wil- 
mmended of a form of lard Parker spital, and the Commis- 
ch admission that hospital 
rrent comparison of ‘cords a risl acknowledge their 
basis indebtedne and staff of 
form courtesy 


serve as the 
data over a series | 
e relative usefulness of and helpfulness in making available all 


mmunicable diseases may useful information in their possession. 
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